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Water Supply and Sewerage for Jerusalem.* 


A religion Juive, 
says Montesquieu, 
“est un vieux tronc 
qui a produit deus 
branches qui ont 
couvert toute 
terre, c’est-d-dire le 
Christianisme et le 
Mahométisme. Elle 
se sert de Vun et de 
Vautre pour em- 
brasser le monde 
entier, tandis que 
Tun autre cbté sa 
vieillesse vénerable 
embrasse tous les 
temps. Crest wne 
mere qui a engendré 
deus filles qui Vont 
accablée de mille 

plaies ; car, en fait de la 

religion, les plus proches 
sont les plus grandes en- 
nemies.” 

The sacred soil of this 

old tree is the Holy City 

of Jerusalem: its right- 
hand branch is the ever- 
green bough of Chris- 
tianity ; its dead branch 
the decaying creed of Mahomet. Christianity, 

Judaism, and Mahometanism thus meet face to 

face in what is a Holy City to all three creeds. 

It is a painful thing to witness the figure made 

in the Holy City by the adherents of the true 

faith. It will be remembered that, last Christ- 
mas Eve, the very scene of the Nativity was 
disgraced by a hand-to-hand contest between 
two parties of Greek and Latin monks. The 
oombat was only ended by the armed interposi- 
tion of the Mussulman police, This disgraceful 
contest at the anniversary time and very scene 

of the birth of the Prince of Peace is merely a 
somewhat exaggerated emblem of what happens 
all the year at Jerusalem. The Holy City is the 
scene of never-ending quarrels and intrigues 

between the French and Russians, who are both 
watched with dread by the Turkish authorities, 

—naturally fearing another war, with the Holy 
Place as a casus belli. In the midst of all this 
display of un-Christian activity the Holy City is 
iteelf neglected. The metropolis of Christianity, 
the metropolis of the Jews,—as a body the 
richest nation in the world, and one of them a 

juif des rois,—one of the sacred cities of the 

Mahometans themselves, is left by the three 
creeds in such a state of neglect, as to make 
it- one of the filthiest and most unwhole- 
some cities in the world. In the words of 
Professor Porter,—“ The disease and suffering 

occasioned by bad food, crowded dwellings, and 

scarcity of water, are beyond description. . . . ” 

Speaking of the poor Jews in Jerusalem, he 

says,—“ There is more abject poverty and squalid 

misery existing among them than among any 
other class in the whole world. .... The 

Jewish quarter has no structure of note. It 

embraces the eastern declivity of Zion, and the 

deep valley below—the very spot where the 
proud palaces of their ancient monarchs once 
stood. Now clusters of tottering houses, and 
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crooked filthy lanes, crowd the site of Solomon’s 
gilded halls, and Herod’s marble courts.” 

Leaving the Greek and Latin creeds to wrangle 
where they should pray and work, could not 
Protestantism step in, and, aided by modern 
science and engineering, purify the Holy City of 
the desecrating filth of ages, while charitably 
providing its poorer inhabitants with the means 
of health and eleanliness ? Could not we English, 
who make honest work a part of our creed, and 
hold cleanliness next to godliness, expend a 
little of our superfluous wealth in this good work ? 
Would a very large sum be required to purify 
and supply the Holy City with water? We 
excavate Nineveh, rummage Persepolis, and 
send expeditions to Borioboola Gha—could we 
not also examine the ruins of the religious metro- 
polis of the world ? 

The work before us—a report to the London 
Central Committee of the British and Continental 
Syrian Improvement Association—is intended to 
fully answer these important questions. The 
title is almost a misnomer; as, in substance, the 
author contemplates the restoration of the ancient 
water-supply of Jerusalem. 

From various sources, Dr. Whitty estimates 
the total area occupied by the ancient city of 
Jerusalem at 2,319,850 square yards, or 479} 
acres. Taking the most crowded parts of London 
as a standard, and thus allowing 423} persons to 
each acre,—a large estimate for a hot Eastern 


city,—the result is 202,882 as the total popn- | 


lation. Josephus states that about 1,200,000 
Jews were shut up in the city during its siege 


iby Titus; but that this number was quickly 


diminished by war and pestilence. “ Fifteen 
gallons of water per day for each individual” is 
the least amount required for health in an 
Eastern city. But leaving out comforts, and 
taking absolute necessities only into account, 
five gallons a day would make a total amount of 
1,014,410 gallons. As the siege of Titus lasted 


143 days, the probable minimum of water con- 


sumed during the seige amounted to 1,014,410 
x 143 = 145,060,630 gallons. The population of 
the present city, according to the last and most 
probable estimate, amounts to only 20,330 souls, 
The Easter pilgrims are said to swell this number 
for a very short time, by 60,000,—at least accord- 
ing to Fuad Pacha’s enumeration. The average 
annual depth of rain-fall in Jerusalem is 65 
inches ; which upon one acre would yield 235,950 
feet. “This, multiplied by 213—the number of 
acres, omitting a few square yards—will give 
50,316,337 cubic feet of rain-water which fall 
within the walls during one year; and allowing 
that, without any waste or loss by evaporation, 
the whole of this could be caught in cisterns, it 
would yield throughont the year a daily supply 
of 137,853 cubic feet, equal to 859,113 gallons 
per day, or more than 42} gallons for each indi- 
vidual; assuming, as before, the population at 
20,330.” These facts would show the common 
assertion, that there exists a lack of water at 
Jerusalem in consequence of a curse over the 
land, to be unfounded. But from the deficiency of 
cisterns, and the neglect of those in use, the 
poor in Jerusalem are estimated by Dr. Whitty 
to be in absolute want of upwards of 25,000 
gallons per day during the summer drought. 
Careful examinations and measurements have 
shown that the present summer quantity of 
water supplied to Jerusalem is only 66,910 gal- 
lons, or little more than 3} gallons per day for 
each individual. This is scarcely more than 
one-thirteenth of the quantity supplied per in- 
dividual in London by pipe-water alone. The 
amount of misery denoted by these figures can 
only be properly reckoned up by reflecting that 
Jerusalem is a hot Eastern city, where five gal- 
lons of water per day for each individual is the 
absolutely least amount required for health. 
Dr. Whitty then gives a second chapter to an 
enumeration of all the sources and receptacles 
for water in the city and its vicinity, with their 








state of efficiency. The main sources of supply 
besides that due to rain-fall are the two wells in 
the valley of the Kidron, outside the city, the 
water of which is very unwholesome, being im- 
pregnated by infiltration from the common cess- 
pools of the city. On account of the absence of 
any system of sewerage, all the water, from what- 
ever source, is in a similar state, as “the 
cisterns are almost invariably vaulted chambers 
beneath the dwellings, and are in most cases 
only separated from the common cesspools by 
cemented walls, and neither cisterns nor cesspools 
are often cleansed.” The water, for instance, 
from Ain Hamman-esk-Shefa thus yields no less 
than 185 grains of solid matter in 128 oz. by 
evaporation from ebullition. 

Dr. Whitty next proceeds to specify the reme- 
dies for such a state of things in the metropolis 
of Christendom. He, lst, points to an increase 
in the sources of water within the walls of the 
city by collecting the rain-fall which is now 
wasted. It appears from the careful observations 
of Mr. Beardmore, that the minimum average 
annual depth of rain-fall in Jerusalem is no less 
than 65 inches. “Within the city walls, ex- 
clusive of streets and unoccupied ground, there 
is an extent of 796,921 square yards of im- 
pervious catchment-surface, in roofs of buildings 
and yards, from which 38,872,762 cubic feet, or 
242,259,719 gallons of pure water might be 
annually obtained,” by simply constructing suf- 
ficiently capacious covered reservoirs. The geo- 
logical structure of the district renders the 
sinking of artesian wells quite out of the question, 
and it appears that no true spring does now, 
or ever did, exist within the walls of the city. 

2nd. An examination of the sources of water 
outside the city would show, that at least 
837,965 gallons per day might be obtained from 
deep wells in the neighbourhood. The quantity 
also of water which might be procured by 
surface-drainage outside the walls, from the 
catchment basin feeding into Solomon’s Pools, 
the Lower Pool of Gihon, the Upper Pool of 
Gihon, district N. and N.W. of the city, and 
Scopus (Mount of Olives) would give 849,420,000 
cubic feet per annum. Thus, from the surface 
drainage without the city, the deep wells in the 
vicinity, and the rain-water from within the 
walls, we might get a total of more than 
16,000,000 gallons daily. This amount would 
supply a larger population than that of London 
with five gallons of water per day. And ail 
this would appear to be possible of accomplish- 
ment without the expensive work of forming 
any artificial impervious surface, by which 
means, indeed, this quantity could be even 
increased. Such a supply of water is, of course, 
unnecessary for the present small population of 
Jerusalem, and Dr. Whitty next proceeds to 
make an estimate more in accordance with the 
circumstances of the day, and the fact that the 
project is in the main one of charity,—but, 
nevertheless, intended to confer “no transient 
blessing upon the City of our Solemnities.”’ 

The question of water-supply is, of course, in 
intimate connexion with the sewerage of tho 
city—“ the cleansing it from the filth of ages,” 
the accumulated strata of deposits from Israel- 
ites, Romans, Saracens, Crusaders, and Turks. 
The present so-called sewers appear to be 
merely undisturbed receptacles for filth, and to 
have been never intended to convey away the 
sewage matter. “Placed, as Jerusalem is, on 
an eminence,—with a considerable depression 
running from north to south through its centre, 
and a rapid fall then, downward through tho 
valley of the Kidron, towards the Dead Sea, I 
know,” says Dr. Whitty, “no city which might 
be more easily, or at less expense, provided with 
an efficient system of sewers ;” and, as we have ° 
seen, there are plentiful means at hand for 
flushing them with water. Dr. Whitty proposes 
a large sewer along the line of the present 
street leading through the Mahommedan and. 
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Jewish quarters. It might be taken out of the 
city, and lateral minor sewers be run out 
from each side, and one sub-main on the 
west side. In the sinking of the main sewer, 
“on the route of which cities lie on cities and 
ruins over ruins, 50 feet to 60 feet in depth,” 
what inestimable relics might not be dis- 
eovered? The Doctor proposes to utilize the 
sewage,—the great problem of the age, whether 
in England or in Palestine. Dr. Whitty does 
not estimate the expense of his sewer at more 
than 8991. “On account of the favourable posi- 
tion of the line of streets of Jerusalem” along 
which it would run, it is not necessary to 
sink it much below the surface. This would 
appear a sanguine estimate, especially as the 
navvies of the East have to be first tanght their 


business. On the other hand, labour is gene- | 


rally cheap as to price, if not as regards quality. 
The already existing reservoir outside the Damas- 
ons Gate could be used exclusively for flushing 
these sewers ; and its enlargement and repairs, 


with the formation of its tributary drains, would | 
It appears, | 
according to Dr. Whitty, that an area of about | 
14 square mile, or 800 acres, could be made to. 


be the first works undertaken. 


| build pipes to hold a great pressure of water. 
Dr. Whitty gives several alternative estimates, 
so as to meet different contingencies. The highest 
is 8,4791. 12s. 6d. ; the lowest, 4,9861. 4s. 2d. 

In the words of Dean Stanley, who has written 
the introduction to this book, its subject is in- 
vested with a “sacted halo”—which derives 
additional brightness from the religions and 
professional enthusiasm of Dr. Whitty. It is, 
indeed, impossible to read the book without 
catching some of the spirit of the writer. While, 
with the necessarily limited data at our com- 
mand, we are fully willing to admit the feasibility 
of Dr. Whitty’s plans, it would certainly appear 
tous that he has made his estimates too low. 
We would merely point to the experience gained 
in the construction of railways in the Levant, 
where, from various causes, the estimates, calcu- 
lated from European data, have been generally 
considerably exceeded. We have not space to 
enter into the causes of this well-known fact; 





but we would point to the expense of im- 
porting skilled European labour, tools, and 
plant—to the lack of skilled labour in the East, 
and the inferiority and scarcity of all labour in 
those districts—to the difficulties of the climate 


feed its drainage into the Damascus Gate cis- | and its peculiar fever, and to other causes well 


tern. With an average to each acre of twenty- | 
four lineal perches of drain-pipes, the total cost | 
would be 10s. per acre, or 4001. in all for supply- | 
ing this cistern with water, besides the Pool of 
The 


Bethesda, Birket-el-Hejjeh, and others. 
sewerage would thus far be provided for. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty-three millions 


of cubic feet of water in the year could be! 


drained into the upper Pool of Gihon to! 
thus feed the Pool of Hezekiah. The sur- | 
face which would contribute to this equals 
24 square miles, or 1,440 acres ; and the expense 
of preparing the surface of supply for the Pool 


of Hezekiah is estimated by Dr. Whitty at 7200. | 


About seven miles in a direct line from the site 
of the Holy Temple are the three Pools of Solo- 
mon. These three pools, with the spaces be- 
tween them, “ occupy the valley for a length of 
597% yards,” and their total capacity, according | 
to the measurements of Dr. Robinson and others, 
ia equal to 50,136,320 gallons. Under a com- 
plete drainage system, the catchment basin of 
these pools, according to the estimated rain-fall 
in Palestine, is capable of yielding more water 
than the pools would be able to contain. Dr. 





Whitty estimates that this work, viz., the sewer 
and its tributaries, the feeding of the Pool of | 
Hezekiah, and the three Pools of Solomon, could | 
be done with an expenditure of less than 3,0001. | 
This outlay he considered sufficient for the more 
pressing wants of the city. 

It would appear, however, that Dr. Whitty 
has made what may be termed an important 
discovery, the utilization of which would give 
Jerusalem a water supply much superior in 
convenience to even that under Solomon. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Whitty’s measurements, “ the deepest 
part of the lowest Pool of Solomon is 81 feet above 
the bottom of the Pool of Hezekiah, in Jerusalem, | 
which is 10 feet in depth; therefore it is 71 feet 
above the general level of the ground at that 
point, which is 6 feet higher than the street at the 
Jaffa gate, and about 16 feet above the base of 
David's Tower,” The tower itself being abont 
GO feet in height, water might be sent with con- 
siderable foree to the top, under a pressure of 
27 feet, and a tank there is kept constantly 
filled. Dr. Whitty has “given the subject for 
years deep and anxious consideration,” and has 
“ ascertained, beyond all doubt,” the feasibility 
of this crowning project, of “bringing the water 
by a tubular aqueduct from the Pools of Solomon, 
either to the top of David’s Tower, or to the 
highest point within the walls.” It seems to us 
not improbable that, though the ancients might 
have known as much, theoretically, about levels 

a8 we do; yet, being ignorant of the use of cast- 
iron, they could not, by means of masonry alone, 





known to our railway engineers who have prac- 
tised in the East. When we think of the object 
in view, however, and the smallness of the sum, 
even if the estimates were doubled, this consi- 
deration appears almost insignificant. We would 
further remark that Dr. Whitty seems to lay 
scarcely sufficient stress upon the necessity for 
converting the comparative barrenness of modern 
Palestine by replanting the forests. The extra- 
ordinary and lasting sterility caused, more 
especially in warm dry climates, by the denuda- 
tion of the forests, is now being already felt in 
some parts of America. Dr. Unger, of Vienna, 
accounts for the present sterility of many parts 
of Greece also from the fact that the forests on 
the hills have been completely cleared away. | 
The rain is re-evaporated before it can sink into 
the ground to form mountain streams, and the | 
alluvium of the surface is washed down into the 


valleys, thus preventing the growth of fresh | ; 


vegetation. The necessities, in the shape of fuel, 
of the remaining population, and the browsing of 
their cattle, annul the efforts of nature towards 
the restoration of the vegetation. The whole 
question as to the influence of vegetation—more 
especially that of hilly districts—on the climate 
and fertility of a country, would scarcely appear 
to have received the attention it deserves. 

We trace all our religious life to Palestine— 


the land once flowing with milk and honey ;|; 
and most of our modern intellectual life to |} 


Greece—the anciently fertile land of the olive- 
tree. How endlessly important it would be, 
humanly speaking, to know whether the denuda- 
tion of the forest land of these countries is the 
immediate reason of their present sterility ! 
Anything connected with Palestine and Jerusa- 
lem must have an engrossing interest for all of 
us. In our case, as Christians, archeologists, and 
professional men, we wish Dr. Whitty God speed 
and every success in his undertaking. 








LEO VON KLENZE. 


To speak of Leo von Klenze, whose death was 
briefly recorded in our last number, as one of 
Ge Uecnieh soeianaie a eedieal ont arehde 
tecture in this century, would insufficiently 
testify to his merits. He was a great artist, but 
one who was favoured with ies for the 
display of an element of architecture which is an 


essential one, not so much as he was with com- 
missions and patronage. A ion now 
accrued, if only with many of who write, 


of what constitutes the true art, and the reports 
of travelled practitioners 


now admit, though we may not fully act upon 
the conviction, that to stock a city with 

of structures, however fine the originals, or with 
styles selected because of their difference, is to 
exhibit as in a museum, the models, rather than 


to practise architecture—to r the real 
and life-endowed art. Twenty ago, how- 
ever, or thereabouts, the fame of the little capi- 


tal of King Ludwig had not fallen from t 
height to which Mrs. Jameson, in her “ Visits 
and Sketches at Home and Abroad,” 

in his book on the Tyrol, writers in “ 
Foreign Quarterly Review,” 
tributed to raise it; and it was common to ex- 
press regret that a empire like this of Queen 
Victoria, could not do, for its as much 


i 


For this office of architecture,—and it was 
great one,—the enfolding in her 
the arts,—the men employed 
were directed in a path which 
permanent fruits. , 

Still, at the time of which we 
pression of the facts of the situation in 
teenth century art-architecture, of the Bavarian 
edifices, came to be on Continent. 
It reached the Institute of British Architects. 
from one of its foreign i 
who characterized the Munich 
as we have spoken of them, or like unto ; 
inamuseum. Yet, Klenze, though he waa one of 
those who ministered to the realization of what 
may have been his patron’s limited idea of archi- 
tecture,—an idea, but for the direct copyism 
enjoined, hardly conceivable of one whose appre- 
ciation of sculpture, painting, and decoration, 
seems to have been different, and so much more 
elevated,—had, even twenty years — as artist, 
produced probably more works, true ones, 


ht 





than had his contemporaries Girtner, Ziebland, 
and Ohlmiiller. His Glyptothek, of very early 
date, was, and still is, in the main, an i 


| and an admirable production : for, it utilizes in 


the artist’s manner, the old models, Greco-Roman 
in this case, without copying them, and without 
sacrifice of a modern purpose to the antique 


like merits; and the substitution (though partial, 
and not complete as should have the 
of German mythology for the Greek and 
negatives the supposition apt to arise 
sight of the exterior, that the building is 
the work of an sdmirer of Grecian architecture, 


exception of Cockerell. 


lence from these later works of Klenze, is due a 


eng eS ee Oe 
aris, of the municipal class. Otherwise, the 
double or three-fold coincidence testifies to the 
existence of some matter of value in the field to 
which the pathway in each case led. 

The bi of Klenze should be written in 
Munich in face of some of his works, and 
up from German 
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of his scientific education as conducted in 
neighbouring capital of Brunswick, in the Col- 
legium , he studied in Berlin. In 
abilities, he was qualified for choice of one of several 
professions ; but he architecture, as our 
German authority says, “ from an inward prompt- 


(i . 

When the fortune of Napoleon was on the 
wane, the kingdom of his brother was broken up; 
and in 1813, the appointments of Klenze in Cassel, 

. Somewhere about this time, how- 
ever, he to have been asked by Jerome 
to for him the building of a town on 
the shore of the Adriatic, on the plan of the old 


town of Aquileia; but Klenze declined. He is 


;| in Germany, to the art which 





thought to have been at the time, in | 

igning a Peace Memorial to be submitted to 
the Congress of Vienna. It is clear, however, | 
that soon after his loss, in 1813, of the appoint- | 
ments, he went to Munich, and that there he be- 
came known to the Crown Prince, afterwards the 
king of Bavaria. It was from Munich that he 
went to Vienna, at the time of the Congress. 
From Vienna he went to Paris, where he again 
met the Crown Prince, on whose recommenda- 
tion he was invited to the court of Maxmilian L, or 
Maximilian Joseph, then the king of Bavaria. The 


menced prior to his accession; and an impo 
opened before Klenze. This was about 
the year 1816. Ludwig’s accession to the throne | 





. | ordinary amount of design in detail, along with 


exuberant richness. 

Germany, at that time, can be scarcely said to 
have had art of its own. When the country had 
not been desolated by war, the imitation of French 
taste, was ly prevalent; and it was not till 
after the Peace of 1814, or rather that of the 
following year, that any distinctive modern 
German school arose. Then, Berlin and Munich 
beeame the chief homes of the new art, and 
Schinkel and Klenze its chief producers. One 
of the earliest works in Europe, reflecting 
Classical models, is indeed a German one. It is 
the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin, by Langhans. 
This gate was commenced in 1789. Before the 
Peace, however, many events were contributing 

1 eventually grew up. 

In 1805, Schinkel returned from Italy, and in 
1810, his career may be said to have commenced. 
In 1806, the King of Bavaria conceived the idea 
of erecting a Walhalla. 

The year 1809 is most important, as that of 
the revival of fresco-painting at Rome, where 


Cornelius, Overbeck, and Veit, were resident. | 


These artists used the vehicle and process, in the 
decoration of a saloon for the Prussian Consul- 
General. The year 1814, when the German 
states threw off the French yoke, was otherwise 
a remarkable one. There were many j 
for new buildings; and there was one for the 
restoration of Cologne Cathedral. Overbeck, 
Schadow, and Veit, became Roman Catholics, 
led by their particular aspirations and views, 
which Overbeck carried to asceticism. In the 
same year, the Crown Prince of Bavaria visited 
Rome, and was received with great honour by 
the artists, already looking to him for patronage. 
Gartner at the same time visited Italy, where he 
remained four years. In 1814, the King of 
Bavaria issued the first programme for archi- 
tects to pi designs for a Walhalla. 


In 1815-16, or thereabouts, there had been a | 
| competition of designs by architects, as well for has been often attributed to Gartner. It 


the building last named, as for the Glyptothek ; | 
Klenze being in each case chosen, and commis- | 
sioned to proceed. However, the preparation of | 
materials for the Walhalla was commenced onlyin | 
1821; and we have a note of the date 1820, as that | 
of the acttal commencement of the Glyptothek, | 
though 1816 is generally given as the date. In| 
1816 certainly, there was an idea of erecting a | 
group of three buildings, whereof the Glyptothek | 
was to be one; and which were to exhibit the 

three Greek orders. Of the group which is now | 
complete, one of the buildings, besides the 

Glyptothek, is by Klenze. The Glyptothek | 


the Rumeshalle, a Grecian Doric Stoa, as a back- 
ground to the colossal Bavaria ; the Propylien; 
works in and out of Bavaria already alluded 
to, and the designs for the completion of the inte- 
rior of St. Isaac’s Church, St. Petersburg, which 
have not been named; the Constitutions-Monu- 
ment, near Geybach, a Grecian Doric pillar ; the 
polychromed [onic monopteral temple in the 
English garden, Munich; and the i 
near Kelheim, his last completed, and some say 
one of his best works. There are doubtless 
many other results of his labours, even in 
Munich. Architectural features of the statue of 
Maximilian Joseph, we know were by him. His 
works in St. Petersburg called him to that 
capital many times: he is also said to have been 
consulted by the present Emperor of the French 
on the completion of the Louvre; and if we 
recollect rightly, his evidence was sought in 
England on the subject of a National G 3 
The Glyphothek was completed only in 1830 ; 

Pinakothek was in progress from 1826 to 1836; 
'the Chapel of All Saints may have been com- 
menced about 1826, a date which is ascribed 
to it, though it was dedicated in 1837; the 
Walhalla was commenced, the actual building, 
in 1830, and was completed in 1842; the new 
palace was completed in 1835, preceding the 
| Festsaalbau; and the po was 
completed not later than 1837. . The Museum in 
| St. Petersburg must have been completed in 
| 1851; but Klenze had been commissioned to 
, make designs, and had been invited to St. Peters- 
| burg in 1838, or 1839. Also about 1851,the Rame- 
_shalle must have been in course of completion : 
the statue of Bavaria had been inaugurated in 
|the previous year. The Propyliien, commenced 
| im 1854, must have been completed before 1856; 
| though the edition of Murray of 1858, omits all 
| indication of it in the plan of Munich, and all 
‘mention in the text. The Befreiungshalle was 
long in hand; and its commencment, at least, 





to have been opened on the 18th of October last, 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
battle of Leipzig. It may easily surpass the 
Walhalla, which is sadly marred from many 
points of view by its terraced substructure, 
singularly deficient in art. 

The Propyléen we are not inclined to class 
with the works which we have deemed amongst 
its author’s best. It is very different from the 
St. Petersburg Museum. In plan, it has a 
centre on the arrangement of the Greek Pro- 
pyleea, flanked by square towers, their faces 
battering. The upper portion of each tower is 


did not take place till 1825. In 1819, however, exhibits the Ionic order: the second building by | formed asa species of belvidere story, with small 


Klenze was appointed Royal Court-building | 
Intendant, or Inspector, the first of a series of | 

t offices which he held. They included | 
the post 


of Oberbaurath, or Chief Councillor of | 
Buildings, to which he was appointed in 1826, 
and that of President of the highest building | 
assembly, or Board of Works, to which he was 
raised in 1830. 


1807 may be taken as the com-| 
England, of the prevalence of the | 
Some modification of them, 
with art which was not always exhibited at the 
the original models became best 
indeed been produced previously, as 
Holland, and in France by An- 
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;| character, but called Venetian; the Pinakothek, 








Klenze, the Propylien, has Doric columns ; and | 
the third building, opposite the Glyptothek, the | 


site of which originally was intended for a 
church, is the Neue Kunstaustellungs Gebaiide, 
or New Exhibition building, by Ziebiand. 

It is difficult to follow in exact sequence of 
dates, the works of Klenze, or to give a com- 
plete enumeration of them. The Glyptothek 


| square shafts; and inthe lower portion, is asquare- 
| headed doorway with mouldings of the base car- 
| ried round to form an architrave, the whole being 
| finished simply and elegantly, with other mould- 
| ings as @ cornice carrying plain antefixe at the 
| angles and a more ornamental antefixa in the 
|centre. Between the towers, the low centre of 
the composition in each face, the east and west, 


was the first commenced. The others followed has a Grecian Doric portico, with pediment, and 
rapidly after the accession of Louis in 1825; | projectingoneintercolumn. The order is Grecian 


but some of them remained during many years | 
in hand. Prior to the accession, that is in 1823, 
Klenze accompanied the prince to Italy. The} 
commencement of the Glyptothek was followed | 
by the Leuchtenberg Palace, which was after- | 
wards that of Prince Luitpold, and is in the} 
Roman or Venetian Italian style, and by 
several private buildings of similar character, 
as well as some works which are early Filo- 
rentine. Then came the- restoration of the 
monument in the cathedral of Speyer, of 
Adolph of Nassau; then, again in Munich, the 


Kriegsministerium, or War Office, which is old } depth ( 


Florentine; the palace of Duke Maximilian, 
which is good Greco-Italian externally, and 
internally has much rich and beautifal orna- 
mentation of the ceilings and walls; the 
“ Bazar,” that is, the range of buildings oppo- 
site the Odeum Platz and forming one side of the 
Hofgarten, which is of early Florentine Italian 


Roman Italian; the southern side or portion of 
the Palace or Residenz, called the Neue 
Kénigsbau, which is an attempted reproduc- 
tion of the Pitti Palace; the northern side, or 
Festsaalbau, Palladian, (with a front of 900 
Bavarian feet in length, or otherwise given as 
nearly 800 feet English,) and richly decorated 
internally ; the Allerheiligenhofkapelle, or Court 
“— dedicated to All Saints, a small version 
of St. 


Mark’s, Venice, without external dome, 
alluded 
with other of Klenze’s buildings in Munich 


Doric; though the shafts have bases, somewhat 


| like those of the attached columns of the Temple 


of the Giants at Agrigentum. The portico is 
hexastyle ; but the central intercolumn is 
wider than the others (but not wider than 
the ways through the flanking towers) to admit 
@ carriage-way; and the intercolumns next 
the angles are the narrowest of all, as in old 
examples. The depth through, from front to 
front, counts six columns, and five intercolumns. 
Thus there is good effect of perspective. The 
internal columns, of which there are four in the 
and there are sixteen of these columns 
altogether), are of less diameter than the front 
columns. All the columns stand upon a stylobate, 
with steps in each front ; but in the centre, the 
platform is cut through, as we have said, for the 
carriage-way. The roof of the portico is stopped 
against a very low attic which connects the 
towers. However, the actual line of ridge, seen 
from some distance, would seem to run unbroken, 


of the distinctive fea- 

In that building, as we 
others long since perceived and pointed ont, 
not stuck on to a front: the 
continued back, as in the old 
of the side buildings are 

a 

the composition. 
height of the centre than is desirable ; 
arrangement in each of these works of 
to be studied. The pediments 





to im these pages, 
: ich ; 
the new wing of the Post Office; the Odeum; 





the Propylien, are terminated by elegant 
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antefixe ; and the tympana are filled with sculp- 
ture by Schwanthaler, representing the song of 
the swan. 

In this building, and the Walhalla, and in the 
Rumeshalle, of which we once gave a view, 
Klenze employed an order, Grecian Doric. In 
the Glyptothek, he had also used an order, an 
Ionic, but so treated as to present itself as new. 
In the St. Petersburg Museum, which we are 
able to admire, whilst assenting to some of the 
criticisms upon it, he di with a great 
order, using only one to the middle story ; and 





to the porches Persians ; and he designed each 
front different from the rest,— an exercise of 
invention of which the idea seems seldom to | 
occur to our own architects. The building | 
generally is evidence that it is possible to, 
derive matter of detail, and much of suggestion, | 
from examples, and yet to avoid copyism, even | 
where there might be such essential features of 
the old style as columns, which there are not in 
the case in question. Lately, neither has the | 
value of the classical columnar works remained | 
recognized by all; nor has the value of Greek | 
examples, for new works which would omit the 
columns, been obvious. | 

Of the more important of Klenze’s edifices, 
there is some record in the illustrated books 
which were published by him, or by others on 
his behalf. But books that come to us from the 
Continent in livraisons or “ parts,” however they | 
set one example of publication and illustration 
to English architects, are the despair of biblio- 
graphy. Klenze’s publications which we have 
been able to lay hold of, include some that are 
well known; but, as they are before us, it is | 
difficult to say whether each is complete. 
In 1823, Klenze commenced publication of a 
series of illustrations of the ornament of the 
Glyptothek. The title-page of the first “ part” 
reads :—‘ Die Schoensten Ueberbleibsel Griech- 
ischer Ornamente der Glyptik, Plastik, und 
Malerei. Gesammelt, Gezeichnet und Herauz- 
gegeben von L. von Klenze, des kénigl. baier. 
Civil-Verdienst-Ordens, und des Grossherz. 8. 
Weimarischen Falkenordens Ritter, kénigl. baier. 
Hofbau-Intendanten und Oberbaurath des 
Innern, mehrerer Academien Mitgliede, etc.” 
“Das Ganze wird aus 8 Heften bestchen, der 
Preis des Heftes auf schénem Baseler Vilinpapier 
ist.” “Munchen, MDCCCXXIII. Beil. Unger 
und in Allen Guten Buchlandlungen Teusch- | 
Jands.” Three parts only (in folio) are before us. 
They contain no text, but in all 18 plates of 
ornament, as that of capitals, mouldings, and 
other members and details. Some of the plates 
are coloured to represent the polychromy. The 
book best known to English architects is the | 
Collection of Architectural Designs partly exe- | 
cuted :—“ Sammlung Architectonischer Entwiirfe | 


fir die Ausfihrung Bestimmt oder Wirklich | 
Ausgefiihrt von L. von Klenze. Erstes Heft. | 
Mit 6 kupfern und Steintafeln. Miinchen. | 
Stuttgart und Tiibingen, in der: J. G. Cotta’- 


schen Buchhandlung. 1830.” The date, we 
suppose, is that of commencement of the pub- 
lication. The copy before us has thirty plates, | 
large atlas folio, and eleven pages of letter-press | 
in small square folio. It gives illustrations of 
the Glyptothek, the Pinakothek, the Constita- 
tions-Monument; the buildings of the Odeon- 
platz, namely the Hotel Leuchtenberg, the 
Odeon, and the Bazar; the Palace of Maximi- 
lian, the War Office, and other works, including | 
much rich interior decoration. With the! 
“ Sammlung,” or as part of it, may be found | 
‘what is generally considered the distinct work 
on the Walhalla. It is entitled “ Walhalla in 
Artistischer und Technischer Beziehung. von 
Leo v. Kienze, Architekten. Mit xii. kupfer- 
tafeln. Miinchen ; in der Literarisch-Artistichen 
Anstalt. 1842.” This work is in atlas folio, 
with 8 pages of letter-press and 12 plates, in- 
cluding a good view of the interior of the 
Walhalla. The same date, 1842, is that of a 
small folio which was published in Vienna, 
and which gives illustrations of the decoration 
: “ Die Decoration der 





igsbaues zu Miinchen.” 
His last book referred to the St. Petersburg 
Museum:—“ Das Kaiserliche Museum der 
Schénen Kiinste in St. Petersburg, entworfen 
und Ausgefiihrt von L. von Klenze. Miinchen, 
1850.  Literarisch-Artistische Ansalt der J. G. 
Cotta’schen Buchhandlung.” It is in oblong 
folio, and has three pages of letter-press and 
twelve plates. 

Klenze visited England two or three times in 
all. He was here about 1836-7 ; and he came in 
1851. After the visit of 1836-7, he sent to the 
Institute of British Architects, of whick he was 


one of the most honoured of the foreign corre- 
sponding members, a view of the monopteral 
temple above referred to, and a letter which 
contains some interesting passages. Having said 
that he considered the example to be the earlist 
one of “ lithochromy ” in our time, and explained 
that the site wag on a hill, in the midst of lofty 
trees; and that the interior had a semicircular 
coffered vault painted in encaustic, he wrote 
thus, the emphasis to words being his own :— 


“T cannot tell you how Selly the execution of this 
little monument increases strengthens my conviction, 
that there is no classical architecture lete without the 
concurrence of colour; and that such ornament forms an 
integral and adherent part. The non-employment places 
a monument in the category of a landscape drawing, in 
indian ink, or in bistre, opposite to one of Glenis ten. 
raine’s, Thank Heaven! this construction is gaining 
ground considerably with us, I have already had occasion 
to construct a great polychrome edifice, a post-office. I 
am, at the present time, erecting a private mansion of the 
same kind; and thus this fine taste of antiquity is con- 
tinually spreading. 

Your pit-coal is, ind a terrible enemy to litho- 
chromy, and you will ps do right on that account 
alone, to keep to the English manner of building of the 
Middle Ages, which I was anuy Pressed with, and which 
I prefer in every respect, on t 
Germanic manner of the present day. 

I should fail were I to attempt to speak in general of 
the agreeable impression that I retain of Se fine and 
great country, of what I saw there, and of the reception 
that I met with, Unfortunately it has crossed my imagi- 
nation like a beautiful dream ; but the remembrance will 
never be obliterated from my heart nor from my mind.” 





Little is left for us to say of the subject of our 
memoir, except that he was an accomplished 
architectural painter, and that he possessed a fine 


score of beauty, to the! . 


and the Princess Mary.” The king, in a black 
dress, laced with silver tissue, is seated in a very 
pre Sr elegant attitude; Prince Charles, in 

-green velvet, is leaning on his knee; the 
queen, in amber-coloured satin, holds the Princess 
Mary in her arms. Two of the queen's favourite 
dogs are introduced, and on a table near the 
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curtain forms part of 
ee ee ee 
or this fine family picture Vi received 


studies. When Pepys saw it in 1667, it was 
ing in “the Matted ” at Whitehall. 
A fourth fine picture of King Charles forms 
one of the attractions of the Louvre. The king 
(a most graceful figure), in white satin and with 
his hat on, is standing by his horse, attended by 
an equerry and a page. Vandyck’s account, 
sent in to the king, and still preserved in the 
Office, describes this picture as 
“Le Roi alla Crasse,” and 2001. is placed agains’ 
; this the King has scored through with 
his and put, instead, 1001.,—just half 
the price. This was done in 1637, when the 
martyr’s troubles were beginning, his exchequer 
low, and his accounts in arrear. 
At Euston, in Suffolk (the Duke of Grafton’s), 
is a duplicate, as fine, it is said, as the Louvre 
igi This expressive portrait, all air and 
grace and ease and likeness withal, has been 
inimitably engraved by Sir Robert Strange, and 


s 


iz 





gallery of works of art. 


It need not be stated that different govern- |? 
ments and academies conferred upon Klenze, | 
‘such honours as they had to bestow. He was 


just as inimitably described by him :— 

| “It is mot an easy matter to convey in words 
a proper idea of the beauties of this picture, 
which in every essential of the art we must con- 


lately one of the recipients of the Royal Gold | oi jo ag the masterpiece of Vandyck. 


Medal, which is given on the recommendation of | 


| the Institute. The Bavarian monarch, in 1831, from his horse, and in the act of walking 
’ . 


after the completion of the Glyptothek, made 
him a privy-councillor. From a Chevalier, he’ 
at length became a Baron, and one of the Royal 
Chamberlains. The conductor of this journal 
was with him on his own ground a few months 
ago, at which time he seemed vigorous and well. | 

Viewing the capital of Bavaria, for architec- 
ture, chiefly as a museum, it has nevertheless 
exerted important influences, and even to the dis- 
tance of England. These continue to be felt in 
the decorative arts. The biography of the man 





who most contributed to the realization of the | 


efforts which were made in Munich, will deserve 
the careful treatment which it will be likely to 
receive from a German hand. 











VANDYCK IN ENGLAND.* 


ROYAL PORTRAITS. 


Ir is in painting as in life: what is greatest is not 
always best. I should grieve to see Reynolds transfer to 
heroes and to goddesses, to empty splendour and to ai 
fiction that art which is now employed in diffusing friend- 
ship, in reviving tenderness, in quickening the affections 
of the absent, and continuing the presence of the dead,— 
Samuel Johnson, 


Sir Anruony’s first work in England was a 
full-length of King Charles in his coronation 


“The king is here represented as just alighted 


“We may presume the scene to be laid in 
Greenwich Park; for here is evidently the 
Thames, and, on the opposite shore, the county 
of Essex. The figure of the king is majestic, 
and remarkable for truth and nature. His dress 
is finely imagined, and, concealing in no part 


the human form, it is light and picturesque. 


The accessory figures attendant upon the king 
are y introduced. In the horse, particu- 
larly in the richness of his mane, there is every- 
thing that constitutes beauty in this noble ani- 

. There is magic in the general effect of the 
picture, and the local colouring is finely under- 
stood. If we consider the landscape, it is mag- 
_nificent. Here is no empty space, no naked void 
left open to fatigue the eye: the whole scene is 


delightful specimen of the luxurious fancy of the 
painter, who has in this instance varicd his 
pencil with innumerable beauties.” 
| §till nobler in conception, and of uisite 
| skill in colour and Gil thn cntehiddin f teats tel te 
his portrait of the King in Armour, on a grey 
_ horse, advancing from under a lofty archway, and 
attended by his equerry, M. St. Antoine. The 


| clothed with richness and simplicity, affording a 


seen at Hampton Court, Warwick Casile, 


robes,—one of the finest of his works, and well | dleton, Newstead, and Stapleford. The W: 


by Sir Robert Strange. “The anatomy of the | 
head,” says Strange, “is finely understood.” For 
this portrait (so ill seen at Windsor) Vandyck 
seems to have made a more careful study 
than for any other of his many portraits; 
another, at least, equally careful is unknown. 
The study from which Strange wrought (3 feet 
9 inches high by 2 feet 3 inches wide) was carried 
abroad by 
Cardinal Philip Thomas Howard, from whom it 
passed to James Edgar, Esq., secretary to the 


grandson of Charles, of whose executors it was | 


purchased during his stay in Rome by 8 
himself. The whereabouts of this fine study has 
escaped my researches, and I have not been 
dilatory. 

We have no clue or key to the order in which 
Vandyck painted his pictures; nor is this much 
to be regretted, since in the nine years he was 
to live among us (1632—1641) his style in no 
way altered. He seldom signed his pictures, or 
even dated them; but the Vandyck mint-mark 
is not to be mistaken. 

Of King Charles he is said to have painted 
thirty-six portraits. 

The first in importance, and, in some respects, 
in point of execution, is the large picture at 
Windsor of “ The King, the Queen, Prince Charles, 


* See pp. 40, 76, 90, ante, 








King James II., given by him to| hall. 


and widely known from the excellent engraving | picture alone is wholly by Vandyck. Nor is ite 


history uninteresting. At the sale, by 
ment, of the effects of Charles I. it was bought 
for 2001. by Remée Van Lemput, a Dutch 
inter living in Covent Garden. After the 
demanded 


by law, or threats of law, and the W: 
ture, as we now call it, was restored to 


f 


White- 
A third fine picture of the king is at the Duke 
of Marlborough’s at Blenheim. The king is in 


ted nearly in profile: at his side and on 


pain 
foot is Sir Thomas Morton, , ag an 
the helmet of the king. Leger wer 
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given to the Emperor, and I hope it is by this 
time in Holland.” * 

Other portraits of the king remain to be 
noticed, without our seeking for the whole of 
the suspicious thirty-six. A very fine picture, 
“esteemed the best likeness of the king,” was 
burnt in the fire at Whitehall in 1697. There is 
a copy of it by old Stone, at Lord Exeter’s, at 
Barleigh.¢ At Blenheim, is a half-length very 
elegantly executed in a tender, silvery tone; at 
Wilton, a three-quarter in armour—a genuine, 
carefully executed picture, with a truncheon in 
his right hand, and his left on a helmet, which 
with the crown lies upon a table. At St. Peters- 
barg is the Houghton whole-length in armour, 
bought by Sir Robert Walpole of the Wharton 
family, and described in Vandyck’s account sent 
in to the king as “ Le Roy en Armes donne au 
Baro Warto 50l.,” reduced by the king himself 
to 401.: by a mistake both the gauntlets are 
drawn for the right hand. At Lord Northwick’s, 
in Worcestershire, was a full-length of the king, 
with Prince Charles, when a child. Lord Ash- 
burton has a full-length—from the Malmaison 
Collection of the Empress Josephine,—but its 
parentage is at least suspicious. 

I have yet to mention that incomparable 
picture of the king, the “Three Heads in| 
Three Points of View,” front, profile, and three- | 
quarters, painted about 1637, for the purpose | 
of being sent to Rome, to Bernini, the sculptor, | 
who executed a marble bust from it, destroyed in 
the fire at Whitehall in 1697. The picture (now } 
at Windsor Castle, and excellently engraved by | 
William Sharp) remained in Bernini’s possession, | 
and was transmitted to his descendants, from } 
whom, in 1803, it was purchased by Mr. Irving, | 
and sent to England. In the year following it 
was bought by Mr. Champernowne, for 450) 
guineas, from whose possession it passed into | 
the hands of Mr. Walsi: Porter, and at his death | 
into the hands of Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, in Kent, 
who, at the earnest intercession of George IV., | 
was induced to cede it to the Crown for the| 
price he had paid for it—one thousand guineas.t | 

Of the queen of Charles I. Vandyck is said to | 
have painted five-and-twenty portraits, and in| 
all he has made her the most ladylike and lovely | 
of women. Some are well known, others may} 
remain in obscurity, for it is utterly impossible | 
that he could have painted twenty-five or twenty | 
with his own hand. One of the finest was given | 
to the Earl of Strafford, on the 12th October, | 
1633, and is now at Wentworth House, in York- | 
shire, the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam. Vandyck 
received forty pounds for it. It is a whole-length, | 
in blue, exquisitely ladylike, and most beautiful 
in point of colour. Her Majesty is attended by 
Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf (in crimson), with an 
ape on his shoulder. A second full-length, and | 
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fine, is at Althorp; a third, in an orange silk added—the two described in Vandyck’s account | well-balanced group, a masterpiece of arrange- 


dress, at Warwick Castle; a fourth, at Woburn ; 
a fifth, in white satin, very fine, at Lord Claren- | 
don’s, at the Grove (engraved in Lodge) ; a sixth, 
at. Lord Ashburton’s, in Piccadilly ; a seventh | 
(the Wharton and Houghton picture), at St.) 
Petersburg; and an eighth, in white satin, | 
at, Windsor Castle. Half-lengths are less com-| 
mon. There is one at Wilton, a companion to 
the King in Armour, but not so good ;§ another 
at Blenheim, very elegantly executed; and a 
third, in white satin, at Windsor Castle. “ Of 
the numerous portraits which Vandyck painted | 
of her, this,” the half-length, at Windsor, says | 
Mrs. Jameson, “is the most attractive, and| 


sent in to the king, as :— 
“*La Reyne pour Mons. Barnino, 201."" 
**La Reyne pour Mr. Barnino, 20/,” 


the fall face and profile, now at Windsor, made 
for Bernini, the Italian sculptor, as studies for a 
bust. The full face is the least interesting, but 


ment, was painted in 1637 (the date is upon it), 
and is thus described in Vandyck’s account of his 
| claim upon the king :— 


de Jare, Prin- 


* Le Prince Carles avecg le du 
£200." 


cesse Maria, P™. Elizabeth, Pr. Anna...... 


The amount (200/.) is scored through by the 


there are still the eyes of Henrietta.* The king | king, and 1001. (half price) written against it,— 
in his necessities reduced the two to 15l. | not, I suspect, as the king’s pecuniary apprecia- 
@ piece; now, under Christie’s hammer, they | tion of the picture, but to keep for the time his 


would sell, at the very least, for 5001. a piece. 


“ extraordinary’ expenses within bounds. This 


Three pictures of the Children of Charles I., by ‘capital picture was purchased from David 
Vandyck, are in the Vandyck Room at Windsor | Collyer, Earl of Portmore, by King George It, 


Castle. 


i i i i 'on one canvas,—Prince Charles, the Duke of | ) 
ee ee ee cae see York, and the Princess Mary, afterwards Prin- | more married a bastard (a Sedley), of King 


cess of Orange. The figures are full-lengths. | James II. 


elegant, wilful Frenchwoman, whose bright | 
eyes and caprices so fascinated her husband.” | 
The royal crown and a red rose are on the table 
near her. The king thought so highly of the 
picture, that it was hung in his bedroom. 

It would be easy to add to the list already 
mentioned of Henrietta’s portraits by or after 
Vandyck ;|| but two alone seem worthy to be 


* Duke of Marlborough to the Duchess, Nov. 8, 1706 
(Mrs, Thomson’s ‘‘ Private Correspondence of the Duchess 
of Marlborough,”’ i. 78). 

t Granger, ii. 350, . 1775. 

¢ I do not believe in the Vandyck pee of Lord 
Yarborough’s oval head of Charles I. At Warwick Castle 
is a half-length, dated 1637, (Manchester Art Treasures 
Catalogue, p. 52, No. 661.) 
ne is the picture referred to in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s MS, Warrant-book :—‘1633, May 24. A warrant 
to Sir Anthony Vandyck to deliver his lordship the picture 
of the Queen he lately made for the Lord C lain” 
(i.e, Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery). 
An entry of a like date, to Mytens, directs the delivery 
by him of the King’s picture to the Lord Deputy (i.e. 
Lord Strafford). 

|| Thus we read in Pepys :—‘* 1665, Sept 13, I was only 
pleased [at Sir William Hickes’s, at Ruckholts, Essex] at 
a very fine peer of the queen mother, when she was 








foungs by Vandyck; @ very good picture, and a lovely 
ace,’ j 


The youngest, the duke (afterwards James [1.), is 
in the centre ; a dog is by the side of the prin- 
cess, and one still larger to the right of the 
prince. The whole composition is admirably 
balanced: a life-like air pervades every por- 
tion. Duplicates exist,—one at Wilton, dated 
1635; another at Turin ; and a third at Dresden ; 
though I suspect that the last is only a copy hy 
Sir Peter Lely. Of this fine picture there isa 
noble engraving by Sir Robert Strange. 

The second picture, which Vandyck painted 
of King Charles’s children contains five full- 
length figures,— Prince Charles, then seven 
years old, with his hand on a noble rastiff, 
painted as if “made to be pulled about by a 
parcel of royal infants from generation to gene- 
ration ; the Princess Mary ; James Duke of York, 
then four years old ; the Princess Elizabeth; and 
the Princess Anne, who died an infant. This 





* * Such eyes as yours on Jove himself have thrown 
As bright and fierce a lightning as his own. ‘ 
Waller, to the queen, occasioned upon sight 
of her Majesty's picture.) 


| 


The earliest and best represents three and is the solitary purchase by that sovereign 


of a picture by an old master. This Lord Port- 


* And Sedley cursed the form that pleased a king.”* 


The “ good old king” knew nothing, of course, 
of the history of the picture. 

The third (and last) royal family picture 
which Vandyck painted was a full-length, in 
armour, of Charles II., when a boy of eight or 
nine. The prince, leaning on a plumed helmet, 
holds a pistol in his right hand. This favourite 
picture was painted for the queen’s collection at 
Somerset House, and is thus described in Van- 
| dyck’s account sent in to the king :— 


** Le Prince Carlos en Armes pour Somerset... £40.” 


The sum is unaltered im the account. The 
history of this picture is curious. The ap- 
praisers of the king’s effects found it in the 
queen’s closet at Somerset House, appraised it 
at 25l., and sold it to Colonel Webb, 26th 
October, 1649, for that sum. This Webb was a 





oa 
+ a ‘Barisigh (the Marquis of Exeter's) is a contem- 


porary copy by Henry Stone, 
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large purchaser of the king’s effects, more espe- 
cially the Vandycks. 

My next communication will catalogue “a 
Clarendon Gallery” of men who stood or sat to 
Sir Anthony at his house in the Blackfriars of 
London. Perer CUNNINGHAM. 








NOTES FROM STRATFORD-ON AVON. 


In the pleasant town of Stratford-on-Avon 
there is a busy note of pi i Each week 
the excitement of the good people of Shaks- 
peare’s town increases, and so large is the num- 
ber of visitors who are expected to arrive here 
at the coming celebration, that people are 
puzzled how to meet the expected demand for 
lodging and other accommodation. 
bed-rooms have been let to speculative agents: 
for about 51. a week each; and we are told that 
one person has been offered 701. for the use of a 
small house during the festival time. Nor willl 
the matter of lodging be the only difficulty ;, for; 


in a town with a population of about 3,000, it | judici 


will not be an easy matter, on a temporary oeca- 
sion, to provide food for some 10,000 visitors 
who may be expected. Even im the matter of 
butchers’ meat the arrangement i# not easy ; for 
there are not, in a small population, the same faci- 
lities for disposing of the coarser joints: as there 
are in the metropolis and other lange towns. 
Plans will, however, be devised by which proper 
supplies will be obtained from Birmingham and 
elsewhere. It is to be regretted that persons in 
Stratford are looking te make an extraordinary 
amount of profit during the festival week. Com- 
plaint cannot justly be urged of persons availing 
themselves of the opportunity to profit; but 
there can be no doubt that, if charges are raised 
to an amount which verges upon imposition, the 
endeavour will be defeated, and damage done to 
the celebration, which many are anxious to 
honour. If 5l. be charged for a single bed- 
room, without any other accommodation, it is 
probable that the expense ef one person would be 
little short of 151. ‘Titi would deter, and is a 
matter well worthy ef tlhe attention of the 
Stratford Committee eff Management. There 
are some very | inne here ; and in many of a 
more humble kind, whieh de not present a very 
imposing appearance from the front, comfortable 
quarters are to be found. Besides, round about 
Stratford, at no great distance, there are snug 
farmhouses, the tenants of which would be glad 
to receive visitors on moderate terms ; and quick 
trains might be run expressly to Birmingham 
and Warwick. Some suggest that quick trains 
might also with advantage be run to and from 
London. We fear, however, that a long railway 
journey twice a day would, if even the fare were 
made small, be so fatiguing to most persons, 
that it would prevent any enjoyment from the 
proceedings. 

The present accommodation at the railway 
station here, which is close by Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage at Shottery, is very bad for second and 
third class passengers. There is not a seat pro- 
vided in this waiting-room ; and, when last at the 
place, we saw a group, composed of a very aged 
woman, some younger women, and children, en- 
deavouring to rest themselves upon their lug- 
gage. When it is considered that the second 
and third class passengers are the chief sources 
of profit to railway companies, it shows little 
sense to allow a want of this kind to exist. 

The wooden shed for the meetings and per- 
formances is roofed in, and the glazing has been 
commenced. Externally it is an unsightly ob- 
ject, but the large proportions of the interior 
will be imposing, particularly if taste be shown 
in the decoration. Care must be taken, if dra- 
pery is used to a large extent for this purpose, 
that there shall be no chance of accident by fire. 
The entrances, too, should be numerous and 
ron considered. It is best to err on the safe 
side. 

One of the largest inns here, the George, has 
been for some time unoccupied, and is rapidly 
falling into decay. This is an extensive build- 
ing, where, not long since, it was usual to make 
up between 100 and 200 beds for the night; 
and often, in the hunting season, sixty or seventy 
scarlet-coated sportsmen might be seen i 
under the gateway. But something ails the 


place now : it is quiet and deserted. Parts of it, 
however, are to be fitted up for the reception of 
about 100 policemen, who will be gathered from 
different parts of the adjoining country. 

A procession, somewhat similar to that which 


years ago, is looked forward to by the towns- 
people and those dwelling near, as at Warwick ; 
and we are told that this has been determined 
upon. If so it is to be hoped, that it will be well 
managed,—for a matter of this kind, if not pro- 
perly done, becomes ridiculous. 
it might be a goodly show. 

In Stratford-upon-Avon, the aspect of the 
streets has changed since Shakspeare trod them ; 
but although much has disappeared in the course 
of about three hundred years through fires and the 
constant changes which pass on, still a careful 
observer will see here, as in London, under dis- 
guises, evidences of the past. Many will dive 
into baek parts where the fronts, notwithstand- 
ing the attempts which have been made, indicate 
‘age, and will be well rewarded for their 
trouble. But the chief places of interest at the 
approaching tercentenary meeting will be the 
birth-place im Henley-street, the excavations at 
New-place, the Chapel of the Guild, the Grammar 
School close by, and the interesting church 


The old portions have, 
for the most part, been preserved’; and it is easy 
to distinguish what is actually eriginal from that 
which it has been needful to replace. At present a 

of sixpenceis: made fora view of the chief 
part of the interior, and simpence more for ad- 
‘mission to that pertion of the building which has 
been appointed for the reception of a Shakspeare 
Museum. The lady who is now custedian here 
‘seems & education, whose late husband 
had been for long honourably known in connexion 
with the corporation of thistewn. But asregards 
the museum, we decidedly object to a regulation 
which prevents any one from making sketches 
of the very remarkable and interesting objects 
which are lieve to be found. By am application 
to the seeretary of the Shakspeare House Fund, 
leave may be obtained to sketch parts of the 
interior; but ag the-othei~ portions, it is 
rendered comparatively useless by the present 
regulation to the general’ public, who might be 
informed of what is here, by the distribution of 
illustrations. We are told that the main part of 
this museum was the property of the well-known 
historian of Stratford-on-Avon, and that it had 
been sent here by the sister of that gentleman ; 
but many of the objects which are to be found 
in it have come from other quarters, as from Mr. 
Halliwell and others. 

Amongst the matters of note here are,—a deed 
made in 1596, proving that John Shakspeare, 
father of the poet, resided in the house called 
the birthplace; a fine levied on the purchase 
of New Place by Shakspeare, in 1597; the 
letter from Mr. Richard Quyney, to Shakspeare, 
1598, asking for a; loan of 301.,—the only letter 
addressed to Shakspeare which is known to 
exist; a grant of four yards of land in Strat- 
ford-fields; William and John Combe to Shak- 
speare, 1602 ; copy of Court-roll, 1602 ; surrender 
by Walter Getley to William Shakspeare of pre- 
mises in Chapel-lane, which the poet specifically 
devised by his will ; declaration in an action in 
the Borough Court — William Shakspeare v: 
Philip Rogers, to recover the price of malt sold 
by Shakspeare, 1604; assignment of lease of a 
moiety of the tithes of Stratford-upon-Avon— 
Ralph Huband to William Sh , 1605; 
deed with the autograph of Gilbert Shakspeare, 
brother of the poet, 1609. There are other docu- 
ments, the most important of which are the 
settlement of S "s estates, in 1639, by 
his daughter, Susan Hall—his granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Nash, and her husband, Thomas Nash; 
declaration of uses relating to New Place and 
other Shakspearian property, 1647, &c., &c.; 
probate of Lady Barnard’s will, 1669; Shak- 
speare’s gold signet ring (?) with the initials 
W. 8. and a true lover’s knot between; Charter 
of Foundation, 22nd Edward IV., 1482, of the 
Free Grammar School, at Stratford, at which 
the poet was educated ; an ancient desk, said to 


and acast from the bust in the chancel by G. 
Bullock (only two are said to have been taken); the 
old sign of the Falcon, at Drunken Bidford, where 
it is said that 8 enjoyed too deep pota- 
tions ; a model of the poet under the crab-tree; 
Shakspeare’s ine; from which Garrick sipped 
wine at the jubilee of 1769; a phial, hermetically 


berry-tree, which was cut down in 1758, by 
direction of a man of barbarous taste ; 

from an original 

Windsor”; portrait.of Garrick, in the character 
of Kiteley, by, it is said, Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 





took place in Garrick’s time, nearly one hundred 








portrait of Mrs. Garrick,—a beautiful face by 


In right hands | placed 


have been removed from the Grammar School; | 


sealed, containing juice from Shakspeare’s mul- |’ 


Gainsborough. There are many other objects: 
here which for want of space we must not 
On the site of the old market cross, which 
has been removed, a very ugly building has been 
. Some of the original houses remain 
close by. It has been that a monu- 
ment to Shakspeare be erected on this 
spot. The situation is Then comes the: 
Grammar School, where at times the head-master 
is not in smiling mood. Hundreds will apply 
here for admission. aN 
order to prevent disappointment, uring 
the festival week may have a holiday, and that 
the schoel-rooms may be easy of access. Near 
is the chapel of the guild, the present state of 
the interior of which will di int many; and 
then come the excavations at New Place. Next 
is the poet’s grave, in the chancel of the splendid 
church, close by which passes the Avon. At 
the time of Shakspeare’s birthday, the greem 
buds will be bursting forth, the rooks will be 
busy, and birds of many kinds will be singing 
sweet notes. No poet's grave could be better 
placed. 











THE NEW LIGHT. 


Many can remember, in country cottages 
and in the houses of poorer people in towns, 
the general use of a small and dismal lamp, 
with sometimes a cotton wick, and at others 
a piece of dried rush, fed im certain cases 
by coarse and by no means sweet-smelling 
whale-oil, and in others by grease. These were 
the lights by which women worked at their 
stocking-knitting or twirled the spinning-wheel; 
while the men and youths would beguile 
their winter evenings in vacancy around the 
fire-place : books were then scarce, and reading 
not much cared for by persons of this class: 
Artificial lighting in such cases was not much 
better than that in use amongst the Esquimaux. 
Even street-lamps were at one time supplied with 
whale-oil, and most of the shops were lighted, at 
best, by dipped or moulded tallow candles, some 
of which were hung in a kind of chandelier form. 
Those however, who wished to out- 
blaze their neighbours, introduced lamps of a 
superior kind, in which was used seal or sperm 
oil. Engravers, and those who were engaged in 
the execution of fine work, used lights of this 
deseription. The cost of wax candles in the 
houses of the gentry at that time was 
great: the price of sperm, seal, and whale oils, 
in consequence of increased demand, and the 
scarcity of whales, rose to a high figure; but 
the price of tallow candles became more reason- 
able, and gas at length suddenly shed a splen- 
dour into the streets. 

Of late, in provincial towns, and even in some 
villages, gas-lights have been introduced into the 
dwellings of the working classes,—a practice 
which adds to the cheerfulness of homes, and is 
not more expensive than candles. In Manches- 
ter, most new houses, of even the third class, 
have gas-pipes laid on at the time of building. 
In London this is not so generally done even 
in new houses of this class; and to lay the 
pipes to old ones, by re-opening the pavements, 
is a seldom recurring art. 

Of late, however, lamps constructed for the 
use of paraffine or petroleum and Colza oils are 
coming much into use in the houses of the work- 
ing classes ; and it is stated that in the longest 
days of winter, whem light is needed from be- 
tween four and five o'clock p.m. till between 
ten and eleven, and also in the morning, the 
cost is only about eightpence a week: common 
candles would come to about a shilling; while 
the paraffine. gives three or four times the 
volume of light that eould be obtained from 
candles forthat money, The advantage, however, 
is to a certain extent counterbalanced by the 


sidered regulations respecting its sale, the num. 
ber of fires will be permanently increased from 
this cause. That there are two kinds of se- 
‘called paraffine oil, however, in the market, one 
of which is by no means dangerous, some traders 
‘seem to know, while others are either ignorant. 
or reckless; and it is certain that the very 
dangerous is often sold under a war- 
ranty that it is safe; by which means many poor 
‘women and children are burnt, houses . 
and other mischief is done. No doubt 
who are in this. way guilty couiitiia esi setae 
; but. ing more than this ie 





needed for the protection of the public. 
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MIDDLESEX LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


WE learn from a report of the Magistrates’ 
Committee for Accounts, quite recently pub- 
lished, that, taking the two asylums together 
(Hanwell and Colney Hatch), and with them the 
item under the head “ County Lunatics in other 
Asylums,” it will be found that the cost together 
to the county has fallen short of that of last 
year to the extent of about 3801, :— 


‘ & «ad, 8): e-& 
Hanwell—Cost to the county 15,219 3 11 
o- To the pari ef 4 5 
mae 49,410 8 4 
Colney Hatch—Cost to the 
county me bes -. 36,612 6 2 
pei To the parishes... 43,094 11 10 
——— 79,706 18 0 
Other Asylums si 264 2 
£129,381 8 11 


The number of patients in Hanwell Asylum 
on the 3lst of December, 1863, was 1,601; being 
an increase on 1862 of 99. 


monies, sacrifices, worship, and penal enactments, 
each and all telling us palpably their exact and 
unerring story, by the fact of the instrument or 
object itself existing and being placed before us 
for our study and behoof. 

And what really marvellous stores of informa- 
tion have been accumulated from a diligent 
search for, and preservation of, these relics of 
the past; and how important is the place they 
occupy, in the estimation of the thinking men 
of this period; and rightly too, for the reasons 
amongst others above enumerated. 

They attract our serious attention in many 
ways, and are deeply interesting, as revealing 
the state of society and civilization at the time 
of their use, and also the condition of the various 


7 | arts of refinement, upon the superiority of which 


in the present day we are apt to pride ourselves, 
but which an examination of many ancient items 
and records will show to have flourished in great 
splendour many long years since, snd of which 
we are prone to avail ourselves as precedents 





The number of patients in Colney Hatch 


upon which to act, and authorities from which to 


untruthful: the inventive faculties would be 
freely exercised, and our theories formed upon 
the wildest possible traditions, or upon purely 
i i data. Thus all that has been revealed 
to us by modern research and discovery in the field 
of antiquities,—all we have gleaned of the status 
in civilization, of the cultivation of learning and 
the arts, that prevailed at various bygone periods, 
| tends to set at rest for ever many moot points ; 
| and indeed rather leads to a feeling of humble- 

ness, that with all our boasted (and undoubted) 
| progress and superiority over any earlier 
;period of human history, we find, from the 
various traces discovered, that refinement of a 
very high order prevailed many centuries since ; 
that although we may and do excel in various 
new and important branches of the great social 
economy, we have yet in some things been fore- 
stalled by earlier races, of whom we are there- 
fore, to some extent at least, but followers and 
imitators. We, however, gain information alike 
from flint axe-head and fibula ; from papyrus and 
coin ; from earthen vessel and mosaic pavements ; 





Asylum on the 31st of December, 1863, was quote: we embody them into the doings of the | from bull of Nineveh and Venus of Rome ; from 


1,930 ; being an increase upon 1862 of 58. 

The following paragraph of the report deserves 
the consideration of other counties :— 

**Your Committee may again remind the Court that, 
while the maintenance in the asylums is under 10s. per 
head per week, the charge at the private licensed houses 
ranges from 13s. to 14s. per head per week; thus, esti- 
mating the saving at 3s. 6d. per head per week on the 
3,531 patients now in the two asylums, it will be found to 
amount to nearly, if not quite equal to, the whole of the 
annual interest and redemption of capital of both build- 


ings.” 

In other words, if we read it rightly, without 
incurring any increased present expense, in about 
thirty years from the time of borrowing to build, 
the asylums will be the unincumbered property 
of the county, and there will thenceforward be a 
saving of 3s. 6d. per head per week in the cost 
of lunatic patients. 

The enormous extent of the malady (the 
numbers above given only representing those of | 
the afflicted in Middlesex whom their relations | 
cannot maintain), and its cost to the saner part | 
of the community, must strike with awe every | 
one who considers it. 








ANTIQUITIES : THEIR STUDY AND 
IMPORTANCE. 


OLp things are apt to be cast aside as worth- | 
less: they receive little consideration, and are | 
counted by many as so much lumber, clogging | 
up the rooms and ways; a slight respect, from 
some inexplicable reason or other, preventing 
their entire and immediate annihilation; whilst 
others have an idea, that a thing kept seven | 
years is sure to turn up useful, and a hoard of | 
oddments is the result, which remain septent | 


| 
| 


present century, and refer to them with pleasure 
and profit. 

In the first rank we may place buildings; 
structures for the habitation of man, fanes for 
his religious observances and ceremonies, tombs 


many countries as to architecture, building, and 
construction, and their glorious remains form 
examples to guide and encourage the designer in 
the present day. There are their methods of 
using their material ; there are marvellous weights 
raised to important heights; there are great 


|domes, extensive vaultings, elaborate detail, 


wondrous carvings, and evidence of peculiar and 
subtle processes of manufacture. Then we have 
enrichings of marbles, mosaics, and encaustic 
pavings, or stories carved in stone. Then sym- 
bolic writings on the walls, on the tombs—every- 
where, the meaning of which has been now 
revealed to us by proper courses of arduous 


the great Biblical confirmations which have from 
time to time been afforded by the pursuance of 


highest consequence, and of immeasurable im- 
portance. 

Great results frequently flow from small 
beginnings, and it is therefore well that this 


subject should be diligently pursued, so that 
| everything may be gathered up—that even the 


fragments be not lost. 
How important may a trifle or fragment be- 
come in fixing the date of various events? As 


sphynx and caryatide; from the coat of mail 
and the most delicate ornament; from the 
| gigantic monolith and the tiniest scrap which the 
| tutored hand disengages from the débris. All 
}are teachers; all a “ tale unfold” of civilization 





, for his remains, or memorial monuments to his | or barbarism ; of wealth or poverty ; of warfare 
| bravery, learning, or celebrity ; and here a wide | or peace ; of luxury or necessity ; of Christianity 
| and important field of research and study is at | or heathenism;—all with their multifarious rami- 
| once entered upon, as by them we are informed | fications are deeply interesting and valuable, as 
| of the ideas that prevailed at various epochs in | pointing out the true direction of real progress 


and advancement. 
| This, however, is an age of revivals: there isa 
| great tendency to copy the configurations of 
| ancient things, great and small; and probably as 
| the world grows older this feeling will be en- 
|larged. In earlier times of course change must 
| have produced originality. There were all the 
| great fields of untried form and material to work 
| upon—nay, to revel in ; affording immense scope 
'for new combinations and improvements upon 
| those then existing. But in our day, especially 
; as regards those matters which are used now as 
they were in earlier periods, we are very prone 
| to fall back upon old forms, old figures, old mate- 


| parallel study"; and then, and not least, we have | rial, as the basis upon which to work. Originality, 


| being more shown in the adaptation and com- 
bination of the material, than in the idea of the 


| these things, and which is surely a matter of the |composition,—and fine art and high art in the 


| manufacture of articles of luxury and of more 
| general use,—consists very much in the repro- 
duction of the eminently beautiful, and therefore 
always acceptable forms, which the research of 
| the antiquary and the archeologist has brought 
| to our notice. So much is the antique prized and 
| valued by the connoisseurs of the day, and there- 
| fore so important is it to preserve any relics and 
| vestiges that may be found, which may serve as 


after septent, to no purpose whatever, till at the occupation of a country by a certain people, | examples, and tend to stem the ebb-tide of 
last, maybe the establishment is broken up, and or the reign of a particular morarch, Thus | decadence which may once and again threaten us, 
the scraps are scattered abroad, like the consti-| coins have been found of considerable use in| and assist to give vitality, and to revive the 
tuents of a compound substance—not to destruc- | numerous instances ; and the finding of buried | embers of taste which may show signs of weak- 
tion, but to form integers in other collections of | arms, as spear-heads, daggers, &c., may assist | ness and poverty. As there have been periods 


a similar kind. 

It takes a long time, however, for an old thing 
to become “antique.” It has, as it were, to 
grow up, attain maturity, and then to enter what 
may be called a fossil existence, which with care 
is to be its condition for ages. 

“ Antique,” too, bears rather the meaning of 
old and elegant, as now understood in the col- 
lection of ancient articles, in the course of accu- 
mulation,—something worth preserving, for its 
great age, its rarity, and, in many cases, for its 
beauty. And it is wonderful to find through | 
what long periods and vicissitudes many trifling 
articles have been preserved,—not from care 
and being stored away for the purpose, but often 
from burial, from loss in rivers, from natural 
convulsions, from sepultural rites, from hoarding 
until better times, and the many accidents of 
flood and field with which humanity in her 
various phases has had to contend; handing 
down to us by these tokens glimpses of the daily 
life, manners, and customs of the peoples who 
have ceased to exist on the face of the earth, or 
whose characteristics have so merged into new 
branches and races, that they now hold no 
primary place in the economy of our globe, 
while they form illustrations to elucidate the 
old text which has reached us, and are therefore 
important links in the chain of evidence which 
these days are gathering up of the earliest 
periods of the world’s history, so far as man is 
concerned, And this not only of art matters, 
but permeating through all the channels of taste 
and utility, to the most simple domestic applica- 
tion,—the luxuries and necessities, the cere- 








—the sepultural urns—the stone coffins—the 
papyri — remaining to us as tell-tales of by- 
gones, and which are now examined with the | 
greatest interest, and preserved with proper and 
anxious care. 

A study of these various matters naturally, 
perhaps, causes the mind to revert to the periods 
when they were every-day things; when the 
ancient peoples—as we do now—transacted their 
daily business, performed their rites and cere- 
monies, fought their battles, lived, wrought, and 
died. The great world has continued to roll 
round, but the races have disappeared—their 
place knowing them no more. All that is left of 
mighty nations, of vast cities, of enormous 
wealth, of vigorous enterprise or luxurious ease, 
is a few crumbling remains of buildings, of orna- 
ments, of tombs, or some mounds of sand and 
earth. An oblivion, hanging like a mighty pall 
over many an immured town or temple, barely 
lifted some centuries afterwards when the place 
is delved, and some evidence of human pre- 
existence is brought to light; all this affords 
material for much thought, of the workings of 
time, and unflinching and unceasing powers of 
the destroyer, levelling the greatest with the 
dust of the earth. 

But, on the other hand, had there been no 
vestige whatever left to us of the former condi- 
tion of things, we should be very much more at 
fault than we are concerning them. Our 
notions of the earlier races of humanity would 
be not merely peculiar, but to a great extent, 








| materially in fixing the place of some ancient | of light and of darkness in art matters, there 
| battle-field. So of the burial-places--the cumuli 


has been pushing vigorous energy at one time, 
and great lassitude and laxity at another. A 
surfeit of beauty seems to have found its anti- 
type in a graduated heap of contorted ugliness. 
Alloy has crept in, and at last prevailed to so 
considerable an extent that the original purity 
has disappeared altogether. The sunlight has 
waned, and darkness prevailed, leading the 
minds to grope about and compose without 
rhyme or reason, until a new dawn has arisen, 
when the hideousness of the night has revealed 
itself, defects and incongruities are discovered, 
and, as with the freshness of a new pursuit, better 
things begin to prevail. 

poy aie grows older, we thus become 
rich in comparisons, precedents of good and 
bad; and discrimination must be vigilantly ex- 
ercised, so as not to reproduce everything that is 
found. It should be remembered that what has 
been discovered had a special use: we may 
modify and adapt it to our present wants, copy- 
ing rather the spirit of the design than the entire 
and slavish duplication of the object; and we 
should always bear in mind that whatever we 
now make, whatever is to any extent an impe- 
rishable production or manufacture, will possibly 
one day become an antiquity, stamping and 
marking by its presence and its form the style 
and the ideas of the age in which it was 
made. If it should be preserved by any 
of the wonderful, but perhaps involuntary, pro- 
cesses by which many things supposed to be 
lost for ever are handed down to fature genera- 
tions, it will serve as a record of the age that 
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gave it birth; and whether it be in buildings, in 
articles of vertu, in pictures, in arms, accoutre- 
ments, coins, or obj of domestic require- 
ment, they will alike bear their testimony, in 
their several capacities, of the excellence or 
paucity of design, and the general condition of 
art at the period of their erection, execution, or 
manufacture. And doubtless many things will, 
in ages to come, create wonder as to what pos- 
sible use they were applied. Im this day of 
metals and mechanics, when the very great 
development of automatic appliances so mul- 
tiplies the form and intricacies of various items— 
when hand labour is more directed to the making 
of machines to perform work than in the direct 
execution of it as heretofore,—much uncertainty 
will be likely to prevail, and greater assistance 
will be required from written description than is 
even now the case ; and explanations will have to 
be sought, with great diligence, as to the uses 
and properties of (we may suppose) the then 
mysterious combinations. 

The museums of the present day, with all 
their hoards of ancient curiosities, will sink into 
the shade, by the side of those yet to be called 





into existence, by perhaps new races of people, 
when our every-day objects, machines and appli- | 
ances, become antique, and carefully stored | 
away, for the use and wonderment of the stu-| 
dents; when all the new principles which have | 
been eliminated even within the present century, | 
with all their various elaborations and ramifica- 

tions, in esse or in posse, shall hare become | 
obsolete; when the “ iron "ag we are) 
pleased to call it—shall have the interest-| 
ing representatives of its earlier efforts and | 
its first attempts stored away for the in- | 
spection of the curious. There will be such a} 
heterogeneous collection as the world never saw 
before. But should such collections be left to| 
the “ accidents” of Providence? So rapid are| 
the changes which take place, the improvements, | 
inventions, and alterations superseding and out- | 
running each other day by day, that many things | 
of importance are likely to be lost, and the true | 
sequence remain unknown. Now museums of 
all kinds are standing histories, whether of | 
natural wonders or the efforts of the human | 
mind and hand. They should therefore be esta- | 
blished and continuously increased, embracing | 
as large a range of objects as possible, which | 
must ever prove interesting as mere exhibitions, | 
while, at the same time, they would act as 

guides to those contemplating new productions, | 
leading them to abandon what they see has been 

already done, and encouraging them in any really | 
new discovery they will then be more sure they | 
have made. Museums, however, will not to/| 
any extent apply to buildings, which constitute | 
an important phase of antiquities. These cannot | 
be stored in boxes and glass-cases, but, for the 

most part, have to bear common wear and tear, | 
as well as to be subject to the constant sources of 
decay, by which they are surrounded. Preserva- | 
tion of these is a matter of great delicacy. The, 
rude hand would very soon obliterate some most | 
interesting features, or would demolish the | 
structure altogether in favour of a new one upon | 


one so treated can never be itself again. This 
is by no means restoration, but a tampering and 
mutilation of a most debased kind, discovering 
a poverty of resource and an entire want of sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the old buildings and 
their devisers, much to be deprecated. Happily 
such cases of ruthless vandalism are i 
less frequent as a more extended knowledge and 
appreciation of these quaint monitors are spread 
abroad. 


Generally, then, antiquities deserve our high 
consideration and , as matters of thought, 
as evidence of history, and the condition and 
customs of times,—as sources of design, 
for their value, for their peculiarity, for their 
rarity and beauty. Each and all are reasons for 
pursuing their study and investigation, improving 
the mind of the student, and conducing to the 
intelligent pursuit of ancient lore. 

THomas GooDCHILD. 








THE SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL. 


THE meeting of the General Committee, held 
on Monday last, and presided over by the Duke 
of Manchester, passed off most satisfactorily, the 
greatest unanimity prevailing. The Site and 
Monument Committee in their report, which was 
read, advised, first, that the Shakspeare memo- 
rial be a work of monumental art; and secondly, 
that measures be taken to endeavour to secure 
a site for this memorial im ‘the Green Park, 
on the high ground fronting Piccadilly. It was 
signed by the Right Hon. Wm. Cowper, M.P., 
Chairman; the Duke of Manchester; Sir Joseph 
Paxton, M.P.; William Tite, M.P.; T. L. Donald- 
son, President of the Institute of British Archi- 


| tects; F. Yates Hurlstone, President of the 


Society of British Artists ; W. Hepworth Dixon, 
F.S.A.; Daniel Maclise, R.A.; Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A.; David Roberts, R.A. ; J. O. Halliwell, 
F.R.S.; George Godwin, F.R.S.; Henry Ottley. 
On the motion of the Right Hon. W. Cowper, 
M.P., seconded by Mr. W.Tite, M.P.,who both made 
effective speeches in support of the report, it was 
unanimously received by the meeting. 
On the motion of Mr. Godwin, seconded 
Captain Knollys, it was unanimously resolved,— 
“That the recommendations of the Site and 
Monument Committee be printed for circulation 
among the subscribers, and that the following 
members of that Committee be solicited to act 
as an Executive to bring the matter fairly before 
the public, appeal for subscriptions, obtain de- 
signs, and hereafter report to this Committee the 
steps they have taken towards carrying into 
effect the wishes of the subseribers :—The Duke 
of Manchester, the Right Hon. William Cowper, 
M.P.; Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P.; William Tite, 
esq., M.P.; J. A. R. Beresford Hope, esq.; D. 
Maclise, esq., R.A.; and Professor Donaldson.” 
Mr. Stirling Coyne brought up avery satisfac- 
tory report from the Dramatic and Entertain- 
ment Committee; and Mr. Banks and Mr. 
Tomlins communicated their belief that the 
various trade societies of the metropolis would 
lend their aid in an efficient manner to the pro- 


a modern pattern; but surely in the case of ject in hand,—astatement that gave much grati- 


churches or monuments, sacred from other) 
causes, this should not be allowed; and where it | 
is possible, by judicious repair, to preserve it! 
even at some little public inconvenience, it is | 
highly desirable to do so, where any peculiarity | 
or beauty in the building warrants such a mode | 
of treatment. 

Obstructions which have been superadded 
may be removed, and the original form laid 
open—restored, in fact, to its proper condition. 
Little else should be done; and it may then be 
left to tell its tale to future antiquaries. Hun- 
dreds of years has it been spared, the fanaticism | 
even of illogical Puritans serving, by covering | 
over, plastering up, and boarding in, to hand 
down to our own day many parts of great value 





and beauty. Surely, then, in this age, 


fication. 

Mr. Benjamin Webster, Dr. Westland Marston, 
Mr. Hurlstone, and others, took part in what 
was altogether a most successful meeting. All 
who are willing to aid should now subscribe at 
onee, so that the Committee may be quickly 
enabled to form some idea of the sum that will 
be available. 








THE HEALTH OF PRINTERS. 


WE are glad to hear that, by an order from the 
Privy Council, Dr. Smith has been deputed to 
make inquiries respecting the health of this 
valuable body of workmen, who have for long 
suffered much beyond the average amount of ill 
health, and a far too large death-rate. We have 


4 n professedly 
80 interested in such matters, we should expect | at several times directed attention to this very 
to see every care taken of the sacred temples important subject, and expressed a strong con- 


and ancient halls, those great landmarks of a 
nation’s history, so that they may be preserved 
for the behoof of the future, to the credit of 
the discernment and critical acumen now dis- 
played and exercised in so desirable a direction. 
Not that old buildings, now in good order and 
little mutilated, are to be restored, in a sense 
frequently applied to them, which consists in 
giving new detail, new elaborations, and incon- 
gruous finishings, making material alterations 
and additions, so as to present a clean and 
highly-varnished appearance when perpetrated ; 
but really so altered, amended, and defaced, that 


viction that it is in a great measure owing to 
the overcrowded and badly ventilated apartments 
in which many of the compositors work, that 
the excessive death-rate from fever, cholera, 
consumption, and so on, arises. We could, even 
now, direct attention to printing-offices in which 
there are neglected and offensive ¢losets, and 
such other unsanitary arrangements, that to 
work under their influence and enjoy good health 
is next to an impossibility. Besides this, in the 
consideration of this question, there are other 


3; matters to be thought of, such as the sedentary 





nature of the employment. When Benjamin 











Franklin worked as a ope “08 in the 
rinting-office now occupied by Messrs. Cox & 
Women, he found the labour ot the case alfeshed 
his health, and exchanged it for work at the 
press. We do not, however, think that there is 
so much evil in the peculiar position in which 
compositors have to stand as in the long con- 
tinued hours of work; and in hep sora with 
newspaper printing, the unnatural, but n 
plan of turning night into day. Careful inquiry 
would show that the number of deaths in the 
1,000 amongst those who work at night is far 
greaterthan itis amongst those who labour by day. 
The very circumstance of being obliged to labour 
by night instead of day must, to a certain extent, 
affect health ; but the mischief is added to by the 
closing of windows and doors at night, and thus, 
in the absence of other means of ventilation, 
allowing the premises to become filled with 
vitiated and unwholesome air. No correct idea 
of the poisonous atmosphere of these places can 
be formed without a visit at night, when the 
compositors are in full .work and the numerons 
gaslights are burning. The exposure to night air 
after leaving these unwholesome and overheated 
quarters is also injurious; or if the windows 
be opened deadly draughts enter. During 
the last few years new printing-offices have 
been erected upon better plans than the old 
ones, and various i vements made; and 
we have heard of instances of the formation, by 
those who work in the large printing-offices, of 
clubs, for the practice of cricket and boating. 
By some of the men engaged in the Queen’s 
printing-office the latter exercise is much and 
successfully practised, and the plan is well 
worthy of being more generally followed. As a 
rule, however, but few printers have time for 
out-door exercise. Even the Saturday half- 
holiday is denied them, with one or two cre- 
ditable exceptions; and, accordingly, these 
hothouse plants are cut off prematurely by the 
least blight. 

It is not, moreover, the printers alone who 
suffer, but, as we have before observed, editors, 
sub-editors, and readers, are often even worse 
circumstanced, being pent up for hours together, 


by | in close boxes, some of which are not very much 


larger than a full-sized coffin. We all know 
that the health of newspaper editors suffers as 
much by the exposure to bad air in the places 
in which they are for many hours engaged, as by 
the wear and tear caused to the constitution by 
the anxiety and worry of their pursuits. In 
any inquiry which is made respecting the health 
of printers, the condition of their dwellings 
should not be overlooked ; for, in order to be near 
to their work, they often live with their families 
in close and wumwholesome neighbourhoods, 
where there is a cause of disease; nor should 
the inquiry be confined to the Metropolis ; for, in 
the provincial towns there will be found printing- 
offices which are in a shocking condition, and 
where the dirt and unsanitary neglects are 
abominable. 








PROPOSED REGENT-STREET AND BOND- 
STREET ARCADE. 


Ar the usual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works on the 12th inst., a report was 
submitted from the streets committee, which 
stated that the committee had considered a com- 
munication from the Office of Woods and Forests, 
and several memorials, on the above subject, and 
had arrived at the following conclusion :—“ That 
in the opinion of the committee the erection of 
the proposed arcade between Regent-street and 
Bond-street, as shown upon the plan produced to 
the committee, would be a public improvement.” 

Mr. Phillips, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said,—Taking the whole question into 
consideration from every point of view, and 
looking at the increased communication the 
arcade would give, he considered Set cae 

to be a public ent. ere could 
rus doubt that aah tbr of a certain class 


of buildings, by increasing the communication, 


would be an improvement, and confer a benefit 
on the nei 

Mr. D’ seconded the motion. He was 
of opinion that the arcade would be a great 
public i . With respect to the objec- 
tions which had been against it, he could 
understand the opposition of the tradesmen, as 
it would open other shops; and in reference to 
the objection that it would be frequented by 
persons of immoral character, they all knew 
what the streets of London were, and i 


Regent-street. He did not believe any im- 
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2 a area Paganini ean” dh 
‘be the duty of the proprietors to keep them out. 
He had been in the Burlingion- 
arcade, and had never seen anything dreadful 
there, but he could not say the same of Rateliff- 


Other members having supported the proposi- 
tion, an amendment to the contrary was pro- 
‘posed ; but ultimately the report of the com- 
mittee, approving of the arcade, was carried, 
‘with two dissentients,and ordered to be forwarded 
to the Office of Woods and Forests. 

For ourselves, we may say we do not see the 
force of any of the objections that have been 
raised to the proposition. Toe form a handsome 

connecting Bond-street and Regent- 
‘street, in the place of some property at present 
not of first-rate description, would surely be a 
‘considerable improvement, It would commence 
im Bond-street, as we understand, between 
Grafton-street and Burton-street, and open into 
Regent-street, a little to the south of Conduit- 


tect is Mr. C. B. Richards. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


We wish to remind our readers that drawings 
and other works for exhibition must be sent to 
Conduit-street by Friday, the 4th of March next. 

The committee’s last report shows, we are 
Sorry to see, an addition to last year’s deficit in 


| the relative position of English and French 
| allowed to read the verdict of 


be made by the architect. The »alance-sheet 
showed a deficiency of 781., 

alteration of premises for the enlargement of the 
present school and the purchase of fittings, 
which would, however, form part of the furniture 
of the new school. Upwards of 201. had been 
distributed in prizes to the studeuts, and the 
annual subscriptions had imoreased from 351. to 








ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOGES OF ART. 


A smear dime ago it was aumeumped that 
several of ELM. inspectors of art acheols, and 
the head-anasters of South Kensington, Birming- 
ham, Memehester, Leeds,amd Maccles‘ield schools 
| Of art, md ‘been sent by the Scierse and Art 
| Department to examine the drawings and models 
| of pupils im French schools of desiga, exhibited 
in the Pallmis de IImdustrie, Paris. ‘The gentle- 





: compare 

English methods of art instruction. It will be a 
matter of some interest, in these days of agita- 
tion on the application of a new code to art 
schools, to know the opinion of the re: 

art 
education; and we hope that the public will be 
on this point. This will probably be given m 
the shape of an appendix to the next annual 


had made the maximum grant of 5001., subject 
to certain alterations in the plans, which would 


THE WATER OF LEITH NUISANCE. 


A B11 has been introduced into the House of 
Commons this Session for the purpose of purify- 
ing the Water of Leith, entitled “ The Edinburgh 
and Leith Sewerage Bil” ME will, of course, 
meet with opposition, personal breeches-pocket 
imterests being involved. At alecal meeting on 
the subject, Mr. C. Cowans, whowas in the chair, 
without opposing the Bill, urged the mecessity for 





beyond 701. The school ali tl . delay. Mr. A. Fyfe moved,— 
ie prosperous condition. bes = “That this meet is of opinion that the necessity for 
the eee the puri "4 ao Water cago aoe 
is wi inv ; that t 
estimates of the should aie hasuined and 


explained to the parties for whose benefit it is said to be 
intended, and on whom the burden is to be placed.” 

Dr. Alexander Wood showed at some length the 
evils of the present state of the water, combated 


Science Asseciation in Edinburgh, 
amendment. He said that 
Leith thad for along time been a 
im Edi ; that memorials 
the town council by hundreds 
i the nuisance, and its evil 
health; and that this had been testi- 
the doctors appomited by the parochial 
on the poor mm these districts. 
Ultimately, however, Mr. Fyfe’s motion was 
carried. One of his supporters, Mr. Henry Bowie, 
said it would be found, after this Water of Leith 
Assessment was i that there would be an 
assessment for a free brary, and another for a 


of residenters 







































report or blue-book of the Art Department, and 
must i strengthen or weaken the case 
of the Department, in answer to the numerous 
attacks mpon its operations which have been 
made im various quarters. We loo’: for the 
appearance of the reports with much iiterest. 


the cash account. “The receipts from admis- | 
sions and other sources were above the average,” | 
the report says: “yet the expenses more than | 
counterbalanced them: this arose in great mea- 
sure from the heavy expense attending the car- | 
toons from Belgium which were exhibited, from a | 
falling off in the annual subscriptions, and also 
by a loss of rent in consequence of excluding all 
materials from the -’ It is to be 
hoped that this deficiency will be made up by the | A LEecrure on this subject, as illustrative of 
of the fi ing exhibition. early English costume, was recently delivered in 
According to the balance-sheet, the receipts, the national schoolroom, Moulsham, by the Rev. 
including dividends on ten shares in the Archi-| G. W. Phillips, curate of Writtle. "The Rev. A. 
tectural Union Company, and annual subscrip- W. Mason teck the chair, and there was a me- 
tions and donations, were 444I., while the pay- | spectable améience. 
ments were 4861. 12s. 1d., leaving due to honorary The rev. lecturer commenced by cbserving 
secretaries 421. 12s. 1d., besides some 20/1. un- | that there was mo branch of more 
paid, for printing. We shall hope to see every- interestimg to the stmdent than the investigation 


thing set straight by the coming exhibition. 








es affordimg a glance at the arts and customs of 
THE LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART. |former times. He then proceeded to divide 

: |monumental effigies into three classes—lIstly, 

THE annual meeting of this school has been | those sculptured from stone, or wood, or metal ; 
recently held, in conjunction with the Mechanics’ | 2ndly, figures painted on glass or wooden tablets; 
Institution of the town. The report stated that,| and, 3rdly, those engraved on flat pieces of 
during the past year, the school had been pros- | metal, and inlaid in stone slabs, termed monnu- 








us in every department; and, in spite of 
ulties through want of room for the accom- 
modation of advanced students, the number of | 
pupils in the higher branches were steadily in- | 
creasing. In the three departments of the| 
school’s work, viz., parochial school teaching, | 
the teaching of middle-class schools, and of | 
evening classes for artisans in schools of art | 
and mechanics’ institutions, the number of pupils 
had increased considerably, until the aggregate 
number of pupils exceeded those of any other 
provincial school of art. In parochial schools, 
6,001 children had been taught, either bytheschool- 
masters themselves, under Mr. Walter Smith, the 
head master’s superintendence, or by the art 
teachers of the school of art : 587 pupils of middle- 
class schools and colleges were instructed, and 348 
students had attended the evening classes, dur- 
ing the past year, 1863; making a total of 5,936 
moe taught throngh the agency of the school. 

report also stated that forty-one medals had 
been awarded by the Government inspector to 
the Leeds school and two branches which were 
established immediately ing the examina- 
tion of the school; twenty-nine medals being 
awarded to the central school, and six to each 
branch class. 570 pupils had passed success- 
fally at the examination of the Science and Art 
Department: ten students had qualified them- 
selves for free studentships, and five had re- 
newed their free studentships: fifteen had passed 
the Society of Arts’ examination freehand draw- 
ing, and taken certificates. This statement, the 
committee believed, would show that the Leeds 
School of Art, in the extent and success of its 
operations, was second to no school in the king- 
dom. The committee contemplate the immediate 
commencement of the new School of Art and 
Mechanics’ Institute, to which the Government 





mental brasses. Passing over the two first, he 
confined himself to the last; and, after a few 
remarks on the character and value of these 
memorials, some of which for nearly six centuries 
had preserved their original of outline 
and shading, he said the figures represented 
comprised an almost uninterrupted series of 
figures of bodies, men in armour, and civilians | 
from the reign of Edward II. to the Reforma- | 
tion. The brasses of ecclesiastics which still | 
exist gave examples of every variety of the | 
habits of the hierarchy down to the raign of 
Charles I. This was illustrated by a variety of 
rubbings of brasses from churches im Keni, 
Sussex, Cornwall, London, and Essex, showing, 
particularly in the first imstance, the costume of 
ladies in the feurteenth century, as sen in 
the effigies of the ladies Cobham. The cha- 
racter of armour and its changes, and the habits 
of ecclesiastics and civilians, were traced and 
described from the same sources, and are reported 
at some length in the Chelmaford Chronicle. The 
lecturer then proceeded to trace dowmmards the 
various further changes in dress and the acmour 
of the knights to the sixteenth cemtury. In con- 
clusion, he said—“ Although the practical stady of 
monumental art is the most luminous and un- 
erring of the illustrations of costumes, we must 
not be unmindful of those more elevated ami awe-; 


He is deviously the man 

ratepayers. Who wants health, increase 
of knowledge and imecent pllensure, or a decent 
building for proper discharge of municipal 
duties? Not Mr. Henry Bowie,evidently. Don’t 
do one geod thing fer fear you should then be led 
to attempt another. ‘That’s the way to clevate 
the people! 


HANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS OF 
ENGLAND. 


A rourts volume of this work is mow issued, 
and applies to the Western divismm. It de- 
scribes five cathedrals, those of Bristol, Glon- 
| cester, Hereford, Worcester, and Lichfield,* all 
| of which heave undergone extensive restoration 
and repair during the last few years, under the 
direction of Mr. Pope, Mr. Waller, Mr. Perkins, 
|amd Mr. Scott. The volume contains 325 pages 
of letterpress, and 51 engravings. Of the latter 
we give some examples, being kindly enabled to 
transfer to our pages three, illustrating Bristol 
| Cathedral and precincts,—namely, a general 
| view of the building from College-green ;+ the 
| Choir, looking east ; and the south side of the 
| Gateway. Upto 1542 the cathedral had been 
' the church of an Augustinian monastery, founded 
| by Robert Fitzhardinge in 1142. Additions were 
| made in the Early English period, and sometime 
| between 1306 and 1332 the Norman choir gave 
place to that which now exists. The central 
tower is called the work of Abbot Newland, be- 
tween 1481 and 1515. Soon after the last date 
the nave was taken down, with a view to re- 
building, but this was never done: the cathedral 
terminates with the transept, shown in the view. 
The great east window seen in the choircontains 
some fourteenth-century glass, of good character. 
“The window represents a stem of Jesse. The 
lower lights contain figures of the Virgin and 
Infant Jesus, as well as prophets and kings; in 
several of which figures portions of the original 
glazing may beobserved. Each figure is enclosed 
im an oval panel, formed by the ramifications of 
avine-branch. Some of the foliated scrolls in 
the heads of the lower lights (which are prin- 
cipally original) are remarkably graceful in design. 
The ancient ruby ground of the scrolls is enriched 
by the unusual addition of a diaper pattern. . 
In the three upright lights above are the cruci- 
fied Saviour, the blessed Virgin, and St. John 
the Evangelist. Original parts of all these figures 
remain. 
Im the]upper tracery-lights is a display of 

















inspiring associations which, m every rightly 
constituted mind, must, I think, be inseperably 
connected with thoughtful reflections upon the 
memorials of the dead. The roofs are haliowed 
which shelter those memorials, and the ground 
on which we tread when in search for them is 
holy ground. Let nothing tempt us for « mo- 
ment to forget the reverence due to scenes and 
localities such as these.” The lecture was 


heraldry, of singular excellence, by the aid of 
which we may perhaps venture to refer the date 
of the glass to the latter part of the reign of 
Edward II. The absence of Gaveston’s arms 
from the window proves, I think, conclusively 
that tin glass was put up after the murder of 
that favourite in 1312; and the presence of the 

* Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. Western 
division. With illustrations. London: John Murray. 
Oxford: J. H. & J. Parker. 1964. 











listened to with much attention and interest. 


+ See p. 129, ante. 
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SOUTH SIDE OF GATEWAY, COLLEGE GREEN. 











Earl of Hereford’s arms appears to afford some 
evidence that the glass was put up before 1322, 
in which year Humphry de Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford, was slain in open rebellion against his 
sovereign. .... The royal arms of England— 
the three lions on a red field—of course have 
allusion to the sovereign; and the fleur-de-lis 
border to some of the lights may be well sup- 
posed to have reference to the French ancestry 
of Queen Isabella,”’ * 

The four side windows of the chancel are 
filled with very rich and interesting ancient 
glass, of the same date and character as that in 
the east window. The glazing of these windows, 
until the late restorations, was in much con- 
fasion. It has accordingly been re-arranged, 
and missing portions are supplied. The subjects 
vary, and are not to be ascertained with cer- 
tainty. The first window from the east, on the 
north side, contains merchants’ marks, and was 
therefore in all probability the gift of a Bristol 
merchant. All the windows (including the 
eastern) were restored and rearranged under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Bell, of Bristol. 

The reredos below the east window, which has 
been gilt and coloured, is partly of modern con- 
struction, and dates from 1839, when a frightful 
Corinthian structure of wood was removed. The 
two arched recesses at the sides are, however, 
ancient. Above these recesses (the backs of 
which have been covered with a rich diaper) are 
corbel-heads and shields of arms, probably those 
of the first and second Edward, Berkeley, and 
De Clare. The modern altar, a table of carved 
wood, stands entirely unvested, in front of the 
central recess. 

The Chapter House is a well-known fine 
example of Transition Norman work, dating 
probably from the middle of the twelfth century. 
The gateway on the Green may be attributed to 
the same date; the upper part belonging to the 
Perpendicular period. The mouldings and en- 
richments of the lower portion are in a remark- 
ably sound state; and this, coupled with some 
peculiarities in the design, has led to the suppo- 
sition that the Norman work was rebuilt at the 
time the Perpendicular work was added. Such 
a proceeding would have been so contrary to the 
usual course at that time, that it is not easy to 
accept the idea. 

The central tower of the cathedral, and other 
parts externally, are understood to be in a very 
bad state, and to require the expenditure of a 
large sum of money. 

The author of the Handbook is Mr. Richard 
John King, who exhibits the merits of brevity 
and clearness. The illustrations are executed by 
Mr. O. Jewitt. We can cordially recommend the 
work to our readers. 








TOMB OF THE LATE MRS. FARRER. 


Tue tomb of the late Mrs. Farrer, of which we 
give an illustration, is about to be placed in the 
cemetery at Finchley. It is amongst the most 
elaborate modern specimens of its class. Mr. 
Henry Shaw, by whom it was designed, has endea- 
voured to convey, in a conventional form, the 
tastes of the deceased lady, who was passionately 
fond of flowers; and he has, in the richly- 
wrought iron railing, brought to his aid the lily 
and the poppy,— emblems of innocence and 
sleep. The whole of the railing is brightly 
coloured with reference to nature, and gilt. 

The tomb itself is of Portland stone, raised, 
and coped at the top, with mouldings in the 
form of a Latin cross, the four outer points of 
which are enriched with cabuchons of crimson 
china, while the intersection of the arms of the 
cross is marked byone in blue. The panels formed 
by the cross are filled with grey serpentine mar- 
ble. The mouldings on the base of the tomb are 
carved: one is enriched with lilies interlaced 
with true lovers’ knots, exceedingly well chiselled. 
The head-stone bears inscriptions in memory of 
Mrs. Farrer and her daughter-in-law, in oblong 

mal panels, surmounted by sculptured 
scroll-work, composed of flowers, and a label, on 
which is inscribed from the funeral service, 
“The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” Within the 
label is a butterfly, the emblem of eternity. 
Above all rises a cluster of foliage, under which 
are three pairs of turtle-doves, emblems of love. 
The stonework has been well executed by Mr. J. 
Perrior, of New-road, Hammersmith, and the 
wrought-iron work by Messrs. Hart & Son, of 
Cockspur-street. At present the tomb may be 
seen at Mr. Perrior’s. 





* Winston. 
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THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 
ORGANIZATION. 


Tue House of Lords have agreed to meet the| loan on the Thames Tunnel. 


total cost of purchases and works is 1,750,0001. 


The company propose to pay into the Treasury 
100,0001. in commutation of the Government 


An instructive 


views of the House of Commons, with respect to} map is published with the pamphlet, which 


a joint committee of five from each House, to 
consider as to the various schemes for intersect- 
ing the metropolis with railways. In the course 
of the discussion on the subject in the Lords, the 
Earl of Derby said he would take that oppor- 
tunity of presenting two petitions on this subject, 
one from the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the other from the Architectural Associa- 
tion, in which they represented the great incon- 
venience that would arise from a conflict of 
railway interests. They also observed, that no 
adequate street thoroughfares had been pro- 
posed, and expressed their opinion that the 
question of street communication should be first 
and forthwith considered and determined, and 
that lines of streets, more especialiy with refer- 
ence to railway termini, should be iaid out. They 
suggested that all railway projects should be 
postponed until the question of great leading 
thoroughfares should have been considered ; and 
they prayed that a committee or a commission 
should be appointed on the subject. His lordship 
also remarked, that he thought that the Govern- 
ment onght to have taken a more active part in 
the matter, and to have laid out what appeared 
to them to be the best general scheme for rail- 
way traffic through the metropolis, without 
reference to this or that company; considering 
only the convenience of the public. He was of 
opinion that some such scheme should be pro- 
vided ; and that, imitating. the French system, 
there should be a concession from the Govern- 
ment to carry on the scheme proposed. This, no 
doubt, would be a great innovation upon our pre- 
sent practice ; and with respect to other parts of 
the country he would not have suggested it ; 
but as to the me lis, he thought it would be 


| clearly shows the great importance of this link 
|in the ring railway systems of the metropolis, 
| equivalent at the East End to the West London 
|railway at the West End, once called Panch’s 
Railway, but now seen to occupy a highly impor- 
tant vantage-ground as the western link of that 
inner circle which comprises the Metropolitan 
Underground to Finsbury, where it would meet 
the East London, which also joins the Great 
Eastern, the North of London, the Blackwall, 
and other lines on the north side of the river; 
and on the south unites with the London and 
Brighton, the South London, the South-Eastern, 
and other lines. Thus, the proposed line from 
Charing-cross northwards, of which we heve 
already spoken, would, in fact, be an inter- 
mediate thread in the network from east to west 
of the metropolis. 

A report on the plans of the various schemes 
affecting the parish of Kensington, by Mr. James 
Broadbridge, surveyor, has been printed by order 
of the vestry of that parish. A formidable 
number of projected lines are shown t0 traverse 
even this one parish, which would seemingly be 
cut up entirely, were they all to be carried out. 

A correspondent of the Morning Star proposes 
that, in those bridges or viaducts which may be 
allowed to be thrown across metropolitan streets, 
the piers or abutments, instead of being built so 
as to be in a line with the fronts of the shops, 
be set back a sufficient distance to allow of the 
| Shops on either side being continued under the 
bridges. This could be done at a comparatively 
| small additional cost, which would be amply re- 
| paid by the value of the site (so reclaimed as it 
| were) when let for business purposes. A com- 


| munication might also be made between these 





better that one governing mind should be applied | shops and the adjoining arches of the viaducts 


to the question. 

A supplementary report of the Board of 
Trade on the metropolitan railway schemes, 
more of an engineering character than the 
previous report, has been made by Colonel 


various previous reports already referred to. It 
states ,— 

“That the first impression created by an examination 
of the various plans is one almost “he 


reference to the extreme difficulty of offerin 


| at back, which would then afford accommodation 
| amply sufficient for any ordinary purposes. 


| 


Whatever lines may be allowed to intersect 


| our metropolitan streets, let us hope that more 
| care than heretofore will be taken to make the 


Yolland. It is much in harmony with the | viaducts and bridges sightly at least, if not even 


ornamental in design. There is no absolute 
necessity that they should in every case be a 


. ion | mere disfigurement, but, in many instances, quite 
exity, having the contrary. The opportunities for a little dis- 
non 


any opi 4 
as to the manner in whieh such a number of Bills, involv. | Play are numerous. For instance, on the com- 


ing so large an amount of capital (33,000,000l., proposed | 


Baa | cross Railway, although the line is not more than 
TORE ANS. Sy lene), ank Tanita’ to op. enell om aren os) two miles in length, there are no less than fovr- 


to be raised by shares, in on upwards of 
the Metropolitan Railway district, with lines interlaced 
in an extraordinary manner, can be best examined and 
dealt with. The most important schemes are for the pro- 
posed construction of outer and inner circles of railways, 
or portions of them; for the connexion of the northern 
and southern railways, both on the eastern and western 
sides of the metropolis ; and for the construction of other 
lines penetrating into London either for the pu of 
connecting existing railway termini or for cttablishing 


more ropriate terminal stations for some of the main 
lines. glance at the map of the schemes for 
the M litan Railway district will suffice to make it 
apparent the greater portion of these schemes are 


po for the carriage of traffic in an east and west 
irection,—in the line, in fact, of the greatest amount of 
traffic in the metropolis.” 

This purpose, the report points out, is already 
to a great extent effected. 

Theoretically, the most perfect system of rail- 
‘way communication for the metropolis, con- 
tinues the report, would consist in the 
establishment of radiating main lines directed 
to one focus or centre; but the impracticability 
and inexpediency of such a system of lines has 
long been apparent, and the great companies 
approaching London in various directions have 
for many reasons established their terminal 
stations outside the most closely-peopled parts 
of the metropolis, and there they should be 
forced to remain, or at least not be allowed 
to penetrate within the inner circle. 

he report enters into a lengthened examina- 
tion of the various schemes, and concludes with 
an elaborate description of their engineering fea- 
tures, the lengths, gradients, curves, and esti- 
mated cost; from which it appears that the 
aggregate length of the thirty-one railway 
schemes for accommodating the metropolis is 
about 170 miles. 

A pamphlet titled “Reasons for the Imme- 
diate Completion of the East London Railway” 

Tunnel line) has been issued. This 
is one of the projects likely to be authorized: 
at. least it proposes to form that junction of 
the north-eastern and south-eastern lines 

the Thames Tunnel which is spoken 
favourably of in the different already 
made on the projected schemes. e estimated 


pleted branch of the South-Eastern and Charing- 


teen iron bridges across streets, two iron viaducts 
on columns, and the immense bridge across the 
Thames at Hungerford, besides the bridge cen- 
nected with this line which will take the traffic 
to Cannon-street, and which has but just been 
commenced. 

At a recent meeting of owners and occupiers 
in the ward of Billingsgate, it was mentioned 
that the Thames Tunnel Railway and the Metro- 
politan District Railway, of which notices have 
been given to Parliament, would, if allowed to 
pass, annihilate nearly the whole property in the 
ward, and that the trade of the City would be 
greatly diminished in consequence. 

There can be no doubt that the metropolitan 
railways will produce vast changes. Towns and 
districts have often been injured, but the benefit 
to the public has, in general, more than counter- 
balanced such injury; and so it will be in the 
metropolis, if due care be used: though some 
will suffer, the multitude will be benefited. 








THE BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting on February 10th, Mr. Natha- 
niel Gould, V.P., who was in the Chair, called 
attention to the practice of navvies offering 
coins for sale as having just been found in ex- 
cavations, and produced some examples lately 
obtained by him from a man at Dowgate-hill. 
Amongst them are two Greek coins, one of Antio- 
chus XII., the other of Syracuse. The remain- 
der were Roman,—a first brass of Aulus Vitellius 
(an Italian cast of the sixteenth century); a 
second brass of Caracalla, struck for Perinthus in 
Thrace, the reverse presenting Hercules and the 
Mce nalian stag; a first brass of Severus Alexan- 
der; and a small Byzantine coin of the teath 
century. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited several objects lately 
discovered on the site of the Steelyard, a small 


with a doe’s head on a wreath, of the sixteenth 
century; a brass seal, with device as found on 
merchants’ signets of the fifteenth century; 
and other objects. 

Mr. Cuming and Mr. Gunston also produced 
some examples of Perpetual Almanacs, one of 
whieh was of lead, found in 1863 in the Fleet 
river, and was of the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell gave a description of the 
finding of the coffin and glass at Barton, 
near Bishopstoke station, Hants, detailed by 
Mr. Baigent at the previous meeting. He also 
produced a portion of the leaden coffin in a 
much oxidized state, and a portion of the 
glass. The subject gave rise to a long discus- 
sion, and Mr. T. Wright expressed his opinion 
that the glass found at Bishopstoke belonged 
to the Late Roman period, and was probably 
imported from the Continent. The great glass- 
works of the Late Roman period appear to have 
been on the banks of the Rhine and in the north 
of Gaul, and they seem to have been continued 
into the Frankish period. In answer to an in- 
quiry made by Mr. Pettigrew as to the dis- 
covery of a leaden coffin in Saxon graves, Mr. 
Wright thought one had been found at Osengall, 
in the Isle of Thanet. It was regarded as an 
interment of a very late date, and as a proof of 
the continued existence in this island of a mix- 
ture of Saxon and Roman population. The Rev. 
Mr. Kell exhibited a light-coloured celt, lately 
found at Botley, Hants, not unlike in colour 
(probably derived from the gravelly soil) to 
specimens from the same county, preserved in 
the British Museum. Various other exhibitions 
were made and discussed. 








THE NEW PATTERNS IN WALL PAPERS. 





Srr,—No one can pass up Regent-street with- 
out observing the new paper and chintz patterns 
recently imported from France : they are founded 
on Japanese principles. In colour they are very 
inferior to Japanese work, being of the usual 
foggy grey French colouring. The old English 
chintzes reprinted by Clarkson are very supe- 
rior in colour, as also the wall-papers by Arthur. 
But a great principle is gained. We were in 
danger of being wholly eaten up with geome- 
trical design. Diapers are very good in their 
place. But geometrical flowers, plants, and leaves 
are to my mind abortions in art: a geometrical 
flower even in idea is monstrous. 

These Japanese patterns are the most Gothic 
things we have had. The birds and the trees 
are quite Gothic in feeling; really natural and 
good. The reprints of the old English blocks 
are quite pictures, admirable im colour. 

A. M. W. x. 








DESTRUCTION OF “INSECTS.” 


Rererrine to an inquiry of a correspondent 
on this subject, I am happy to be able to say 
that I have considerably abated the nuisance 
arising from emmets in my house, and think 
that probably my experience may be useful to 
him 


I consulted a friend, a member of the Ento- 
mological Society, but he was unable to give me 
any assistance beyond the recommendation to 
pour boiling water upon them: this was imprac- 
ticable, as they issued from minute cracks which 
no water could reach, without considering the 
inconvenience of sach a thing. 

I was unable to procure the powders which 
you named, but used a powder called “Dumont’s 
Insect Destroyer,” contained in hollow india- 
rubber balls, having a small wooden nozzle- 
piece, by which one can puff the powder about.* 
In one place where [ laid it,—the surbase 
moulding in a dining-room,—the insects were 
killed a hundred at atime. I pushed the powder 
into the crevices from which they issued, and 
after letting the powder lie about for nearly six 
weeks, I am now able to remove it, and for three 
weeks have seen no trace of an emmet in my 
They are not altogether removed from the 
kitchen ; but even there, I understand, they are 
seldom seen. 

In reference to their origin, I am told that they 
are in the soil, and my entomological friend told 
me they were introduced with the wood the house 
was built with; but I think both improbable. 
My predecessor occupied the house twenty- 


, is just one of those 
* Duncat’s ped bel powd eh 5 








steel slider in the shape of a shield,—charged 
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are sald to be safe to use for all but insects.—Ep. 
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four years, and they only appeared about five 
years ago. My landlady herself occupied it 
several years previously, when, no doubt, if 
these had been the causes, they would have 
before appeared. My own idea is, that they 
have been introduced in flower-pots or in some 
other such way. X, 





DESTRUCTION OF LEAD. 





In 1861, I had a 300-gallon lead cistern put up 


ried the dead pigs away from the Potteries, he did 
not know what the parties could do with them. 
The magistrate said that the bodies of diseased 
animals should be buried, although he was 
aware that they were of more use as manure; 
but the defendant could not be allowed to per- 
petuate a nuisance: he, therefore, ordered the 
payment of 40s. and costs. 

There can be no doubt that these foul collec- 
tions are often the cause of sudden outbreaks 
of fever and other pestilential complaints, which, 
in some instances, cannot readily be accounted 
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for house-supply. It was specified to be 5lb.lead| for. It is to be hoped that, before the warm 
for the sides, and 6lb. for the bottom. |season approaches, the suburban officers of 
It had been in use only two years when it) health will make vigilant inspection, and pre- 
began to leak. On examination the bottom was | vent such accumulations as this to which notice 
found to be eaten in circular depressions spotted | has been directed. 
irregularly over the surface, some parts being | 
almost free from, others thick with, spots. There 
was a little white sediment dotted about, but | 
not much. The sides were free from either | 
sediment or spots. Some of these depressions | tig si 
must have permeated the lead and caused THE unparalleled calamity in Chili has ex- 
the leak. | cited renewed attention to the question of exits 
Will some of your correspondents kindly tell | from theatres, churches, and other public build- 
me what the cause and remedy are ? | ings in cases, of panic, whether from fire or from 








EGRESS FROM THEATRES ON ALARM 
OF FIRE. 


1. The locality is high ground, on the Hastings | any other cause. And considering that there is 
sandstone. There are in the valleys mild chaly- | another source of danger added to those which 


beate springs ; but the water in question is per- | have heretofore prevailed, as was proved at St. 
fectly pure to the taste. It does not “fur the | 
kettles.” Can the lead be in fault in point of | the women warped the whole mass into an inex- 
quality or thickness? It seems a marvellously 'tricable network of mutual entanglement, the 
short time, even for the most active of waters, | question is now a more urgent one than ever. 
to eat throngh it. The subject has just been brought under notice 
2. What am I to do? Must I make up my in the House of Commons, on a question by Sir 
mind to rebottom the cistern every two years? W. Fraser put to the Home Secretary, whether 
Is there nothing I can coat it with? Sulphar } 
would, Iam afraid, be decomposed if there be | 
iron in the water. Or must I have recourse to was made for escape in case of fire. There were 
an iron or slate cistern ? S. | metropolitan theatres, he said (rather exaggera- 
*,* While a remedy is being considered, give | tively, perhaps), in which there was not a chance 
up the use of the water from the cistern. bel page dees people escaping, in case they 
| took fire. 
| considered the subject one of great importance, 
pone Dee we si /and affecting all buildings in which t mul. 
SUBURBAN NUISANCES. ititudes of a ferd pect The penatioe of 

WE have succeeded, to a considerable extent, | the Lord Chamberlain was to make the licences 
in lessening the nuisance connected with huge | annual, so that he had power periodically to 
depositaries of dust and other refuse in the withhold the licence in case sufficient precau- 
immediate neighbourhood of large popula-' tions to afford escape for the public in case of 
tions. Still, the spots where the dust is sorted | fire were not adopted. He believed that the 
should be carefully watched by the parochial | means of egress were at present much greater 
officers of health. In parts of the metropolitan | in theatres than in any other public buildings to 
suburbs the danger arising from the misman-| which people resorted in large numbers. The 


lain to theatres in which no adequate provision 








agement of these places is considerable; and, | doors were all swinging doors, opening each way, | 


from a case which has been recently brought | and thus the great danger arising from doors 
before the public notice, some idea may be | opening inwards only was avoided. Some diffi- 
formed of the nature of these heaps, of which we | culty arose from the narrow frontage of many 





_be of Devon polished marble. 
_ laid with paving tiles, and the floors of the seats 
/with wood block. The present accommodation 


licences would be granted by the Lord Chamber- | 


In reply, Sir George Grey said he) 
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have given several illustrations. 


mersmith police-office, Mr. Laws, the occupier | 


of land at Acton, answered to a summons of the 
Acton Nuisances Removal Committee, by whom 
the proceedings had been very properly taken. 


From the evidence it appeared that the defend- | 
ant had deposited a number of the carcasses of | 


pigs (which had been brought from the Potteries— 
aspot where these animals should not be allowed 
to be kept, except at the legal distance from any 
dwelling), together with shell-fish, and offal, 
in a heap on a field at a short distance from the 
public footway and houses. The stench from 
the place was insufferable, and caused nausea to | 
persons passing, as well as low-fever to the in- | 
habitants. Mr. Burge, the medical officer of| 
health for the Fulham district, who had been 
called in by the committee to inspect the heap, 
gave evidence as to its being most injurious to 





health; and said he would recommend that | 
it should be covered with a layer of earth and 
one of lime. A person living near the spot} 
complained of the nuisance, and said that his | 
wife was continually suffering from diarrhea. 
Another inhabitant complained of the nuisance, 
and said his family had been suffering from low- 
fever. He also said that the bodies of four 
bloodhounds were lying in the path close to 
the heap, and the smell was so bad that he was 
obliged to remove. 

The defendant said that it was a common 
manure-heap, and the reason it had not been 
deposited further into the field was that the 
road was bad. As soon as he had received 
notice that it was a nuisance, he had it covered 
over. The magistrate thought that the best 
course would be to allow the heap to remain, 
and cover it over with lime: there would, how- 
ever, be danger in re-opening such a collection at 
some future time. The defendant said that he 
was ready to do what was required, for he was 
aware that it was a nuisance; but if it were 





not for such persons as he and others, who car- 


At the Ham-| of the old theatres; but with regard to new 


theatres, the Lord Chamberlain required, before 
the licence was granted, that plans should be 
submitted to him for his approval, and he in- 
variably refused a licence in any case in which 
he did not think the means of egress were suffi- 
cient. 


superintendence of the Lord Chamberlain. 


and other places of public assembly there, points 
out various serious defects which ought to be 
remedied. 

In respect to accidents from fire in theatres, 
Sir George Grey, in replying to a question on 
the subject by Mr. W. Ewart, said that the Lord 


Chamberlain considered it inexpedient to at- 


tempt to enforce any particular measures by Act 
of Parliament. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Spalding (Lincolnshire).—The committee have 
published a list of subscribers to the Church 
Building and Restoration Fund. The amount 
already subscribed, from eighty-four subscribers, 
is 8,4751. 4s. The amount required is 10,0001.,— 
5,0001. for restoring and repairing the church, 
and 5,0001. for building a chapel of ease. 

Ketton (Rutland).—The chancel of Ketton 
church has been restored, and re-opened. The 
architect employed was Mr. Jackson, of London. 
The Rev. F. H. Sutton has presented an east 
window of triple form. There are three lights 
to the window, and they contain nine subjects, 
illustrating the Passion, Death, Resurrection, 
and Ascension, of our Saviour, Mr. Sutton de- 


The attention of the Lord Chamberlain | 
continued to be directed to that important sub- | 
ject, and he (Sir Geo, Grey) hoped that ulti. 
mately adequate means would be provided for 
the safety of the public in all buildings under the | 





signed the window, and executed the painting on 
the glass. There is also a vesica of stained glass, 
containing the figure of the Saviour in glory. 
There are other improvements, but the work of 
restoration is scarcely complete. New tiles are 
required for the floor, and an unsightly flaw over 
the chancel arch needs attention. A sacristy or 
vestry is also wanting. The stonework has been 
presented by Messrs. Swingler & Percival, and 
the masonry was executed by Messrs. Halliday 
& Cave, of Greetham. 

Reading.—The first stone of the new church 
of St. Stephen has been laid. The style is 
Geometrical, and the edifice is to consist of a 
large chancel, arranged for a choir, with north 
chancel aisle and vestry, nave and north aisle, 
and north porch. A bell gable at the west end, 
to carry two bells, is designed for present use ; 
but space is left at the north-west corner of the 
church for a future bell tower. There is like- 
wise room left for the extension of the church 
itself on the south side. The building is to be of 
brick, with moulded arches and labels generally, 


_the windows being filled with tracery of Bath 
| stone. 
‘and covered with tiles; and the interior will be 


The roof will be of deal, open framed, 


furnished with open benches, the whole being 
open and free to all comers. The brickwork 


_ will be somewhat relieved by bands of grey and 
Iago, where the swelling skirts and crinolines of 


pattern of buff bricks, chiefly in the upper part 
of the walls. The shafts of the nave arcade will 
The floor will be 


is for 400. The contract was taken at 1,6001. ; 
but some further works in the better finishing of 
the structure have been since proposed, and it is 
hoped that further funds will still be forthcoming 
for specific purposes, such as pulpit, font, reredos 
carving and painting, and other decorative works, 
before the building is completed. The architect 
is Mr. William White. The builders are Messrs. 
Wheeler, of Reading. The sub-contractor for 
carpenter and joiner’s work is Mr. Jas. Matthews, 
of Reading. 

Sutton (Surrey).—The consecration of the 
new parish church of St. Nicholas, at Sutton, 
in Surrey, by the Bishop of Winchester, was cele- 
brated on the 16th instant. The new structure 
has been erected by subscription upon the site 
of the old, which was a small dilapidated half- 
modern building. The work commenced as an 


enlargement, but, by the liberality of the inhabi- 


tants and others, this soon grew into an entirely 
new church. It consists of a shingle-spired 
western tower, opening by an arch into a nave 
with a quadruple-arcade on each side, and gabled 
aisles; a chancel with gabled aisles, the south 
side being dou>le-arcaded on coupled Cornish 
marble columns; and porch on the south side, 
chiefly of oak on stone walls. The roofs are open 
timbered, and tiled, The walls are faced outside 
with split flints and Bath stone dressings, and 
plastered inside. The style is Gothic, of the 
thirteenth century transition type; the window 
tracery being simple, the east window large, and 
of five lights. The font is of Caen stone, and 
is square, with shafts at angles, The pulpit is 
circular, and of stone, with Devonshire marble 


| shafts and large foliated cap, carrying the drum, 

The provinces are moving in this generally | 
interesting question, as at Birmingham. The 
editor of Aris’s Gazette, in reviewing the theatres | 


on which are carved the evangelistic emblems. 
A marble shafted arcading and carved cornice 
ran round the top. All the columns in the 
building have capitals carved with Early English 
foliage, executed, with the other carving, My Mr. 
L. Jaquet. The design and direction of the 
works were by Mr. Edwin Nash, of London, 
architect, who has introduced a somewhat novel 
method of gas-lighting by metal screens on each 
side of the chancel, and by rings of light above 
the capitals of the nave columns. Messrs. Peard 
& Jackson executed the metal work. The con- 
tractor for the building was Mr. Alfred Deards. 
The seating is for nearly 700, and the cost has 
been about 6,0001. 

Higham (Kent).—The church of St. Mary is 
being restored by the executors of the late Mr. 
George Lake, who restored the south chancel 
window, and have inserted stained glass. The 
subject of this memorial is, “The Agony in the 
Garden.” The vicar, the Rev. Joseph Hindle, 
has restored the east window, and filled the same 
with stained glass, to the memory of some 
deceased members of his family. Nine life-size 
figures occupy the three lights. The work of 
restoration having been thus set on foot, the 
parish have taken it up. The walls are being 
recased and buttresses re-built, the masonry of 
the last century demolished and replaced by 
work harmonizing with the original building: a 
porch and vestry of Medisval design have been. 
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added ; a new altar and altar-rail, and pavement 

of Minton’s encaustic tiles in the chancel and 

sanctuary. The architect's wife has worked and 

ted to the church an altar-cloth. Much 

been done, but more remains to be done: 

the new tower and spire, for which drawings 

have been prepared, are yet to be built. The 

architect is Mr. Robert Speechley, of London, 
who has superintended the works. 

Blandford-Forwm (Dorset).—Blandford St. Mary 


being of blue and cream coloured brick, the arch 
slightly widening from the spring to the apex. 
The clerestory, which affords the main source of 
light, is pierced with windows disposed in 
triplets. This portion of the edifice rests on a 
continuous bressummer, superimposed on light 
cast-iron pillars, relieved with large arches, these 
features being exposed to view from the interior, 
the bressummer being wrought and ornament- 
ally moulded, and the arches havirg moulded 





Church, enlarged by the addition of a new tran- 
sept and aisle, has been re-opened. for Divine 
service. The new part of the church has been 
erected by the widow of the late Sir John 
Wyldbore Smith, bart., of the Down House, as a 
memorial of her husband. The work originally 
planned has led to various improvements in the 
rest of the structure. The gallery has been 
removed, and an arch in the tower has been thus 
brought to view, which had been before buried in 
plaster. The interior of the tower itself has 
been fitted with seats for the school-children, 
who are also to occupy a portion of the new 
aisle. All the new seatings are of oak. The 
~ work is in the Perpendicular style, to correspond 
with the chancel, with the exception only of the 
tower, which is the only portion of the old 
building retaining any architectural character at 
all. The latter has been repaired, by ribbing 
the ceiling with wood, retiling the roof, and 
replacing the east window by one filled with 


labels. The exterior of the building is faced 
with red pressed bricks, relieved with blue and 
straw coloured bricks, and stone in string- 
courses, variegated bands, &c. The interior of 
the chapel is simple in character, the roof and 
galleries open timbered, with ceilings of plaster 
beneath the subordinate spars. The pulpit takes 
the form of a rostrum. The whole of the wood- 
work is stained and varnished. The iron columns 
are painted chocolate, the caps being gilt and 
relieved with other colours. The gas s 

were supplied by Messrs. Thomason, of Birming- 
ham. The building is heated with. hot air, on 
Redfern’s system. There is accommodation for 
730 persons, including about 200 free sittings. 
The whole cost of the building, including fit- 
tings and fence, will be about 2,400%., exclusive 


building was designed by Messrs. Hayley & Son, 
of Manchester, architects. Mr. William Moss, 
of Stafford, has completed the works. 





stained glass. This was supplied by Messrs. 


Heaton & Butler. In the centre light is a figure | Independent chapel 
of the Good Shepherd folding a lamb in his/ field-road. The building will contain a chapel, | stored under Mr. 
arms: on the left is a representation of the) 


Bradford.—The foundation-stone of a new 
has been laid in the Wake- 


capable of seating 500 adults, and school and 


of land and the value of the old materials. The | 


Usk.—The new School-room at the Usk Free 
Grammar-school has been opened. Mr. Stride, 
of Cardiff, was the builder. The school building 
is 40 feet long by 18 feet broad. It is of a Mixed 
Gothic style of architecture, and, together with 
alterations in the house of the schoolmaster, cost 
about 5501. 

Rhyl.—The foundation stone of British Schools 
has been laid at Rhyl. The schools will accom- 
modate about about 250 children, and will cost 
to erect about 7501. Mr. F. D. Johnson, of Bir- 
mingham, is the architect ; and Mr. J. R. Jones, 
of Rhyl, the builder. 

Heighington.—The trusteesof Garratt’s Charity 
being dissatisfied with the old school-house or 
chapel, whose incongruous fittings rendered it 
unfit for either purpose—a pair of school-globes, 
for instamee, decorating the altar-table, with 
many other inconsistencies—and, having suf- 
ficient funds in hand, determined, with the con- 
sent and approval of the Charity Commissioners, 
to have a suitable building as an adjunct to the 
old fabric, which should be more convenient for 
school purposes, and leave the old chapel free for 
divine worship. The new school-house and 
class-room, which have just been opened, although 
only about the same size, will give double the 
| accommodation of the old building. The new 
| building, designed by Mr. M. Drury, architect, is 

in the Geometric style. It is built of local stone, 
| with Ancaster dressings. The builder was Mr. 
| Barker, of Lincoln. The cost of the work has. 
been about 4001. The old building is to be re- 


Drury’s superintendence. 
Netherbury (Dorset).—A new school has been 








Nativity ; and on the right, our Saviour blessing | class rooms for 340 to 400 children, with vestries | opened in Netherbury parish. The school for 


little Children. 
there is an angel 


In the quatrefoil light above | and other apartments. The school-rooms will, | girls and smaller boys was found inconvenient. 
bearing ascroll. Anew vestry | for the present, be included within the chapel | The new building is in the Deeorated style, and 


has been added on the north side of the chancel. | walls, and sufficient ground will be left for the | consists of a school-room 32 feet by 18 feet in 

Manningford Abbots (Wilts).—The little church | ereetion of a new school building hereafter | the clear, having three four-light square-headed, 
of this parish having been almost entirely rebuilt | behind the chapel. The chapel is to be 45 feet | cusped, tramsomed, and mullioned windows. 
has been re-opened for Divine service. Two wide, clear, and have side and end galleries, and | Between the two windows in the front ascends 


i 


j 
| 


years ago the rector rebuilt the chancel, and 
since then exerted himself to raise the necessary 


will be equally complete in its limited size as 
when enlarged to accommodate 800 persons. 


a bell-turret, projecting externally from the wall, 
and surmounted by an ornamental iron finish, 


| 


funds for the restoration of the whole fabric.; Owing to the nature of the ground, the front the principal features of which are gilded. The 
In place of the old dilapidated building, a new | entrances are designed as wings to the main | lower part of this turret has been pierced by a 


church has been built on the old foundations, building, so as to economise space within the | one-light window coi 
and consists of nave and chancel, with south | chapel. The style of the building is Italiam| sides. 


ing with those at the 
In the centre of the back wall of the 


porch.. The bell gable at the west end is hung | freely treated. The interior will possess features | principal room is a moulded stone archway, about 


with two bells. The parts of the old church 
which remain are an Early entrance doorway 


| 


in keeping with the exterior, the constructional 
timbers, &c., being made to appear as parts of 


| 8 feet or 9 feet wide, with sunk, chamfered, and 
stopped jambs, leading to the class-room, 10 feet 


and the chancel arch. In the chancel the ancient | the design. The whole building will be warmed | square, lighted by a three-light window, similar 


piscina is retained in its former position. 


The | with hot water, and ventilated by an extraction in design to those in the school-room. The school 


restoration has been carried out in the Early | shaft in connexion with internal flues in the’ is entered through a small lean-to porch at the 


English style, from the 
superintendence of Mr. 8. B. Gabriel, of Bristol, | 
Stafford.—A meeting of gentlemen interested | 


in the proposed new church for Castle Town was | several towns in Yorkshire and Lancashire, Mr. pals. 


2,1001. have been obtained in contributions, the 
expected cost being 2,6001. 
Scarborough.—At a meeting of gentlemen from 


plans and under the/ roof. For the erection of the chapel and schools | back, running parallel with the large room, and 


'extending from the gable end until it reaches 
| the clags-room wall. The timbers of the roof 
' throughout are wrought for showing the princi- 
The external walling is executed in local 


recently held, when the incumbent of St. Paul’s | Lockwood, of Bradford, submitted plans of a/| stone worked im random courses, hammer- 
explained that they had about 4001. available for | Gothic church for the Independents of this place, dressed. The whole of the dressings are from 


the erection of a church, and it was proposed | 
that they should build a permanent chancel, to 
which a wooden church could be fixed, capable 
of holding 400 persons, and which might after- 
wards be replaced by a permanent nave, which, | 
with side aisles, would accommodate 700 persons. 
To build the proposed temporary nave and per- 
manent chancel 2001. more would be necessary. 
The meeting was adjourned. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stafford.—The new Wesleyan chapel here has 
been opened for divine service. The structure 
occupies the site of the old chapel. The new | 
edifice is Romanesque in style, and provides 
nearly double the accommodation of the former 
one. It is 55 feet long and 45 feet wide. The 
plan consists of a nave and side aisles. There 
are three distinct entrances from the street ; the 
central approach consisting of a covered arcade, 
and communicating with the two side or gallery 
entrances. The principal facade has a central 
gable, pierced with a large wheel window of 
stone, the aisles being of lower elevation. That 
next the minister's house abuts on a square 
tower or campanile, which projects from the 
main building. The tower is about 80 feet high, 
above the main gable or clerestory, and is 








capable of holding 1,000 ms, or, with the 
addition of galleries, 1,200, the estimated cost of 
which, with the ground, is 9,000/. The site is 
on the south side of the town, near the Espla- 
nade. A committee has been formed, and sub- 
scriptions were announced at the meeting. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Malvern.—A new company, under the title of 
“The Malvern College Building Company,” has 
lately been formed, the object of which is to 
assist in completing the buildings required for 
the efficient working of the new college, and 
foremost among which are the boarding-houses 
for pupils, two of which, with residences for 
assistant masters attached thereto, are about to 
be built contiguous to the college ground, at the 
north-east corner. The two houses will be simi- 
lar in construction. Externally the houses are 
to be built of Staffordshire red bricks, with orna- 
mental bands of blue bricks. The window heads, 
sills, mullions, doors, parapets, <kc., will be of 
Bath stone. The roofs have projecting gables 
and ornamental barge boards. The chimneys 
are to be executed in brick with ornamental caps. 
The style is Gothic, carried out very simply. 
These houses are to be completed. by September, 
so as to be ready for the reception of pupils at 
the time the college is ed. The tender of 
Messrs. Warburton, Brothers, of Manchester, has 
been accepted for the erection of the two houses, 
the amount being 7,385/. Messrs. Warburton 
are the contractors for the new college. Their 
tender has also been accepted for the erection of 
the head master’s residence, at the north-west 


le of the college ground, 
einai nasaneatal character, and built of stone 


| the Hambdon Hill stone quarries. The roof is 
covered with duchess slate, having stone gable 
| coping, terminating with erosses at the apex. 
The windows are glazed with diamond quarries, 
and fitted with Moore’s patent ventilators. The 
whole of the woodwork is stained and varnished. 
The whole of the works have been executed from 
the designs and under the directionof Mr. William 
Chick, architect and county surveyor, Hereford ; 
Mr. J. Chick, of Beaminster, being the contrac- 
tor. The following tradesmen executed various 
portions of the work, viz. :—Messrs. Toleman, the 
staining, glazing, and plumbing; Mr. J. Trask, 
the Hambdon Hill stone work ; and Mr. Sprack- 
land, the The cost will range between 
5001. and 6007. Ata fature time it is contem- 
plated to build a new residence for the mistress. 

Wolverhampton.—National Schools, recently 
built, in connexion with St. Philip’s Church, 
Penn-fields, near Wolverhampton, in memory of 
the late wife of the Rev. W. Dalton, the present 
vicar of the parish, have been opened. The 
building consists of a boys’ and girls’ school- 
room, each 38 feet by 19 feet. They will accom- 
modate about 200 children. They are built with 
@ view to further extension, and in their erection 
have cost about 1,0001. The site was the gift of 
the vicar. 

Bungay.—The Stradbroke Schools have been 
opened. The buildings face the road to Hoxne, 
from which they are separated by the play- 
ground intended for the scholars belonging to 
the lower school. The material of which —- 
are built is red brick, the plainness which woul 
result from the sole use of these being relieved 
by the introduction of vitrified bricks at inter- 
vals. The two school-rooms stand at right 
angles to each other, forming two sides of 4 
triangle, and the interior is filled by a class- 





to harmonise with the college buildings. 





room connected with the lower school, and by 
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necessary offices. The style which has been 
adopted may be said to be the Perpendicular 
English. The gables are ornamented with battle- 
mented steps. The front consists of the side of 
the upper school, the porch for the use of the 
children of the lower school, and the gable of 
the lower school building. The roofs, which are 
of slate, are crowned with a ridge of small red 
brick earth Maltese crosses. At the back are the 
usual offices, and a stable for the accommodation 





of any boys belonging to the upper school whose 
parents may reside at a distance. The two 
schools are kept separate: there are distinct 
entrances and distinct play-grounds ; that of the 
lower school being in front, whilst that intended 
for the upper school is in the rear. The roofs, 
which are of stained wood, are supported by | 
numerous beams, and the extreme height from 
floor to roof is 20 feet 6 inches ; to the collars, 
16 feet 6 inches. The dimensions of the upper 
school, which is intended to accommodate fifty 
boys, is 47 feet 6 inches by 18 feet, and of the | 
lower school, 60 feet by 18 feet; the class-room | 
attached to the latter being 13 feet square. The | 
architect is Mr. R. M. Phipson, and the builder | 
Mr. Godbold, of Harleston; and Mr. Albon, of | 
London, was clerk of the works. The total cost | 
of the schools has been 8381. odd, viz. eat 
tract, 645/.; cost of land, 901.; fencing, &c., | 
531. lls. 5d.; and fittings, 501.: towards this a | 
grant has been made by Government of 1571., | 
and the remainder has been raised by means of | 
voluntary contributions. 

Thorne (Yorkshire).—The foundation stone of. 
new schools belonging to Travis’s Trust Charity 
has been laid. The architects are Messrs. Brun- 
dell & Arnold, of Doncaster; and the builder 
Mr. G. Armitage, of Thorne. 





The roof has been raised, the old windows | 
replaced by larger ones, and the interior made | 
that of a convenient and well-proportioned room. 

The expense incurred has been about 1001. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Bed ford Church (Warwickshire).—A stained. | 
glass memorial window has just been erected in | 
this church. The window is a single-light lancet, | 
the lower part being occupied by a large figure of | 
St. John, who appears in the attitude of attention, | 
holding a scroll in one hand, and the ancient | 
stylus in the other, and looking up to an angel | 
in a medallion above. The angel bears a scroll, 
upon which are inscribed the words, “ Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 
The figure-work is set in a coloured grisaille 
pattern, and the whole is surrounded by a painted | 
border. The artists employed were Messrs. Cox | 
& Son, of London, who have also the correspond- | 
ing window now in hand. 








GAS. 

Tue Tunbridge Gas Company have just de- 
clared a dividend of 74 per cent. ; the Bromyard 
Gas Company one of the same amount; and 
the Crowle Gas and Coke Company one of 
19 per cent. The price of gas at Llangollen is 
7s., and is much complained of, especially as 
coal is so near and so easily transportable, either | 
by railway or canal. A contemporary thinks | 
that “if more gas were consumed, it is probable 
that the company would lower their price ;” but 
he does not seem to see that, if the company 
would lower their price, it is more than pro- 
bable, not only that more gas would be con- 
sumed, but that larger profits would be reaped 
than now, on what was consumed; neither do 
the directors themselves appear to see it: yet 
the uniform experience of years has sufficiently 
established the truth of this principle in the 
sale of gas——-The New Romney gas manage- 
ment seems to be alive to it, having again 
lowered the price of their gas; and, under this 





, one of the nine or ten hundred prizes, such as 

Wilsden (Yorkshire).—During the past three 
months, extensive alterations have been made | 
in St. Matthew’s Church School, in this village. | 


_taking hold intermediately of the many promi- 


| poet. 


| striking series. This volame alone should com- 





management, they have raised their company 
from a bankrupt state to a state of pro- 
sperity, paid off old debts, and yet declare 
5 per cent. dividend, where, a few years since, 
there was no such thing as a dividend at all. 
——The Bardfield gas-works in Essex are ap- 
proaching completion. Messrs. Tice & Co., of 
London, gas engineers, are the contractors.—— 
The Malvern Link gas company have declared a 
dividend of 5 per cent. annum, free of in- 
come tax, for the last half year, and laid aside a 
balance for their reserve fund. The company 
has only been two years in existence. The 


number of private gas consumers is still on the 
increase.——The Cleethorpes gas-works are 
nearly completed. The gas will be charged at 
the rate of 5s. 10d. per 1,000 cubic feet——The 
Westerham gas company have reduced their 
price from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 8d., and declared a di- 
vidend of 11. per share, free of income-tax.—— 
The Redhill gas company’s directors have deter- 
mined still further to reduce the price of their 
gas from 7s. to 6s., having earned a dividend of 
€ per cent., free of income-tax, by their last 
reduction, besides carrying a considerable ba- 
lance to their reserve fund.——The workmen 
employed in building the Burnham gas-works 
have been treated to a supper by the contractors, 
Messrs. Manders (engineer), Webb (bricklayer), 
Cutler (carpenter) and the company, whose 
employés were also present: there were nearly 
70 at table——-The workmen of the chartered 
gas-works at Westminster have presented their 
late superintendent, Mr. Evans, with a silver 
flower-stand on his retirement from his office : 
there were nearly 497 workmen at the presenta- 
tion. 








Books Receibed. 


The Ancient Mariner. By S. Taytor CoLERIpGe. 
Illustrated by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., expressly 
for the Art- Union of London, 444, West 
Strand. 1864. | 

Every subscriber in the Art-Union of London, | 

when he pays his guinea and receives at once a | 

copy of this noble book, must feel that he has | 
already obtained more than full value for his 


money, and that if he should afterwards gain 





the right to buy from any of the exhibitions a 
picture worth one or two hundred pounds, or one 
of the fine bronzes or works in Parian, distributed 
at the annual meeting in April, this would be 
clear gain, further added to by tickets for friends 
to the exhibition of prizes, the right to the 
society's almanac, a printed copy of the report, | 
and other matters. 

The book now issued consists of the complete 
poem, with twenty drawings of great power by 
Mr. Noel Paton, to illustrate it. Commencing 
with the first four lines of the poem,— 


** It is an ancient mariner, 
And he stoppeth one of three : 

* By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ?’” 


he leads up to the moral of the poem,— 


* Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 


To thee, thou Wedding Guest ! 


He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all ;”’ 


nent pictures presented to the mind by the 
The third illustration, where “the bride 
hath paced into the hall;” the sixth, where the 
mariner is at first thanked for having killed the 
bird; the eleventh, when prayer causes the 
Albatross to fall from his neck; the thirteenth, 
the sixteenth ; the nineteenth, where in the 
** Bower, the bride 
And bridemaids singing are ;"’ 

and the twentieth, in which “ all together pray,” 
are some of the most striking designs in this 


mand a large subscription for the year. 





Miscellanea. 


DeatH oF Mr. Witiiam Dyce, R.A. — We 
regret to announce the death, at Streatham, on 
Sunday last, of this distinguished artist, in the 
58th year of his age. 








Scnoot oy Art ror DoncastEr.—A school of 
art for Doncaster, under the patronage of the 
vicar, the mayor, and other gentlemen, is about 
to open at the town-hall, with Mr. J. C. Swallow, 
of the York School of Art, as master. 


MEMORIAL OF THE Prince Consort at Eron.— 
A movement has been set on foot for the purpose 
of raising a subscription to defray the cost of an 
appropriately designed stained-glass window, 
which it is intended to place in the church of St. 
John, Eton, as a memorial of the late Prince 
Consort, who laid the foundation-stone of this 
building. The memorial will probably be placed 





in the east window of the church. 





Socrery or Parntrers IN Water-CoLounrs.— - 
From thirty-three candidates, Messrs. E. B, 
Jones, F, Walker, E. Lundgren, and G. P. Boyce, 
were elected associates. 


Tue Jomers’ Strike at St. HELENs.—Most 
of the joiners in the town of St. Helens are still 
on strike. One of the masters, it is stated, has — 
consented to give the advance (2s. a week), but 
the majority still hold out and are seeking hands 
elsewhere. 

Tae Law Covurts,—In reply to a question in 
the Commons, the First Commissioner of Works, 
the Hon. Mr. Cowper, said it was intended to in- 
troduce a Bill for the concentration of the courts 
of law and equity on a site to be purchased be- 
tween Carey-street and the Strand, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Royal 
commissioners. 


THe Pustic BatHs AND READING-ROOM AT 
Bitston.—The Bilston Baths Company is about 
to dispose of its plant and dissolve itself. The 
speculation has proved not alone barren, but a 
loss. In the November of 1862, the company 
decided to close the baths altogether, and to 
keep open only the reading-room, and now they 
have resolved to get quit of the whole building. 


Tae Dustin Rartway Scremes.—lIn reply to 
a question in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Vance, whether the President of the Board of 
Trade would consent to the appointment of a 
preliminary select committee, composed of mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, to consider 
and report upon the various railway schemes 
affecting the city of Dublin, Mr. M. Gibson 
replied that the Government had no intention to 
do so, 


Free Pvusiic Liprary ror EpinsurcH.—A 
meeting, convened by circular, has been held in 
the Council Chambers, “for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the requisite steps to 
be adopted for the formation of a free public 
library for Edinburgh, on the model of those now 
in operation in Manchester, Liverpool, Salford,” 


&c. The Lord Provost occupied the chair. 


Resolutions favourable to the establishment of a 
free library were passed, and the Lord Provost 
mentioned that he had spoken to the Govern- 
ment Chief Commissioner of Works while in 
London as to the purchase of the old General 
Post-office in Waterloo-place for a free library. 


Merric Tasites.—Mr. C. Hutton Dowling is 
about to publish a series of metric tables, in 
which the British standard measures and weights 
are compared with the metric measures and 
weights at present in use on the Continent. By 
various treaties of commerce between our country 
and the Continental nations, our trade and com- 
merce with them are rapidly increasing. A series 
of tables, therefore, for facilitating the ready 
conversion of their measures and weights into 
those of the British standard, and vice vers4, will 
render service to all engaged with those coun- 
tries in manufacturing, mechanical, or commer- 
cial transactions. 

Court or Commmon Counci,: Crry ARcHI- 
tect, &c.—At another special court of Common 
Council, the Lord Mayor has stated that he has 
appointed Friday, the 26th inst., for the election 
of a successor to the late City architect. The 
court next proceeded to discuss the subject of 
the lunatic asylum. The corporation have nearly 
completed this building, which has been erected 
at Stone, near Dartford, at a cost of 38,4641., the 
estimate of Mr. Bunning, the late City architect, 
being 43,5001. The contractors were Messrs. 
Piper & Wheeler, for the sum mentioned. A com- 
mittee report recommended that the court should 
sanction the expenditure of a further sum of 
7,0001. for laying out the grounds and the fittings. 
The court then proceeded to discuss some finan- 
cial questions connected with the new asylum. 


Tue Potyrecunic Instirurion.—The ordinary 
annual general meeting of the shareholders in 
this institution has just been held. The 
of the manager, Professor Pepper, congratulated 
the shareholders upon the success of the com- 
pany, owing in a great measure to the attrac- 
tions of the illusion patent. The receipts for 
the’ past year had been 13,0001. as against 
10,0001. in the Exhibition year. The report con- 
cluded by expressing confidence in the future 
prosperity of the institution. The report of the 
directors paid a high compliment to the exer- 
tions of Professor Pepper on behalf of the insti- 
tution. Since the last meeting the Prince of 
Wales had consented to become patron of the 
institution, and in future it is to be called by its 
original title of the Royal Polytechnic. 
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Trusex.—The consumption of timber in Corn- 
wall approaches 100,000 loads a year, and in- 
volves an expenditure for Norway timber alone 
of nearly 200,0001. Large quantities of American 
timber are also used, in which it is estimated 
there is an annual expenditure of 40,0001. 


LiverPooL ArcHitecturaL Society.—At the 
last meeting of this Society, Mr. Joseph Boult in 
the chair, it was determined to petition Parlia- 
ment to refer the railway schemes sought to be 
carried out in London to the consideration of a 
Royal commission. The papers read were on 
the “ Cathedral Church of St. Finbar,” at Cork, 
by Mr. Heffer; and also a sketch of the life of 
Wichebenane, by the same gentleman. At the 
previous meeting Mr. Huggins read the comple- 
tion of his paper on the “ Stream of Art.” 


Pustic Parks AND Garpens.—Windsor Park 
covers 3,800 acres; Richmond, 2,468 acres ; Bois 
de Boulogne (France), 2,095; Hampton Court, 
1,800; Phoenix (Dublin), 1,752; Central (New 
York), 850; Kew, 683; Regent’s, 478 ; Kensing- 
ton, 362 ; Tzarsko-Selo (Russia), 350 ; Hyde, 289 ; 
Victoria, 249; Thiergarten (Prussia), 210; 
Greenwich, 185; Battersea, 175; Green and St. 
James’s, 60 each. In Southern Europe the 
most notable public resort is the Villa Reale, in 
Naples. The Bois de Boulogne has a carriage- 
drive thirty-five miles in length, and the Central 
Park in New York has one nine miles long. 


TELEGRAPHIC.-—The Electric and International 
Telegraph Company’s report for the half-year 
ending the 3lst December, 1863, has been issued. 
The revenue for the half-year amounts to 
137,1501., exceeding that of the corresponding 
period of 1862 by 20,0761. The total expenditure 
for working charges and interest on debentures 
amounts to 86,582/., leaving a surplus of net 
profit on the six months of 50,5681. The direc- 
tors recommend a dividend of 31. 10s. per cent. 
for the half-year. 


Princess’s THEATRE. —“ Paul’s Return,” by 
Mr. Watts Phillips, is an interesting drama rest- 
ing on the shoulders of Mr. George Vining, Mr. 
David Fisher, Miss Kate Saville, and Mr. John 
Nelson ; the last a young actor new to London, 
who, if he fight against a tendency to monotony 
and for power of modulating the voice, may 
make a position. On certain occasions he showed 
feeling and force. There are several other actors 
engaged, in the shape of “the family,” but these 
are separated by a gulf from those who really 

out the story, and are not joined on very 
artistically. Mr. Vining showed the skill of a 
practised actor in the part of a “merchant prince,” 
who under pressure has robbed the orphan and 
is on the verge of ruin, while the world think 
him a wealthy model of successful integrity. 
The scenery throughout is very appropriate and 
good, but that of the second act, representing a 
garden with steps, vases, and so on, on the 
banks of the Thames, and built-up beds of 
flowers, deserves much stronger terms, and 
claims for Mr. F. Lloyd great praise. Swans float 
by gracefully ; and when the punt lands its occu- 
pants, the admiration of the audience is at its 
height. 


Tue Co-operative Societies or RocHDALE.— 
The Rochdale“ Equitable Pioneers’ Society” began 
business in the year 1844, just nineteen years ago. 
It consisted of twenty-eight members, with a 
capital of 281. Six years later its members had 
increased to 600, and its capital to 2,2991. The 
amount of business transacted was 13,1791., and 
the profit was 8801. In 1861 the members were 
3,900, the capital was 42,9251., the transactions 
reached 176,2061., and the profit was 18,0201. 
During the year 1862, when the distress in the 
cotton districts became severe, there was a 
diminution of 400 in the number of members, of 
4,4001. in the amount of capital, of 32,0001. in 
the business transacted, and of 4561. in the 

ts made. In 1863, however, its members 
ve risen to 4,013, its capital to 49,3611., its 
business transactions to 158,6321., and its profits 
to 19,6711. The Rochdale District Co-operative 
Corn-mill Society business in 1851, with 
@ capital of 2,1631., and the first year resulted in 
a loss of 4211. In 1855 the capital was 4,6261., 
its business transactions 28,085!., and its profits 
1,3761. In 1861 its capital had reached 29,6001., 
the amount of business was 166,800I., and the 
profits were 10,0001. The 1862 shows 
some diminution; but 1863 exhibits a capital 
of 41,7141., transactions amounting to 152,4921., 
and a profit of 10,1381. There is also a “ manu- 
facturing company,” which has large premises 
and a large invested capital. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FuRNACES.—As an improve- 
ment in co ing cupolas and blast furnaces, 


New Scuoot ror Attoa.—The late Mr. 





Mr, G. Bedson, of Glamorgan, proposes to con- 
struct a wrought-iron water-chamber round the 
lining and within the exterior masonry, the 
water in the said chamber being kept cool in the 
same manner as the water-chambers round 
tuyeres are usually kept cool. 


THe tate M. Ronpexet, Arcurrect. — The 
last architect of the Paris Pantheon, Antoine 
Rondelet, died a few days ago. He was the son 
of Jean Rondelet, the author of “ Traité Théorique 
et Pratique de l’ Art de Batir,” and had obtained 
the place of Inspector of the Pantheon at the 
time when his father, who was a pupil of Soufflot, 
its designer, saved it from impending destruction. 


Tron Ore ON THE EstaTE OF THE PRINCE OF 
Wares at SaNpDRINGHAM.—Mr. James Wright, 
of Lynn, merchant, claims to have made the 
discovery that, underlying a large tract of the 
Royal Estate (chiefly the uncultivated portions) 
is a very valuable and extensive vein of iron ore. 
It is computed that this stratum covers at least 
500 acres, the discoverer believes 1,000 acres, 


Alexander Paton, of Cowden Park, Alloa, amongst, 
many bequests, bequeathed the sum of 5,500I. 
to build and endow an educational seminary in 
Alloa. The trustees under the deceased gentle- 
man’s will had a meeting a few days ago, and 
fixed on the site of the new building. The new 
structure will be a building in the Elizabethan 
style, with a tower. 

Extension or Leita Docks. — A new wet 
dock is to be constructed on the east side of the 
harbour, of greater depth and much larger di- 
mensions than any of the existing wet docks on 
the west side ; in point of fact, nearly doubling 
the present wet-dock accommodation. From a 
paper descriptive of the scheme, read at the 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts, by Mr. Robertson, 
the resident engineer, we learn that about 36 
acres of the east sands of Leith are to be in- 
closed. The dock, with entrance-basin and lock, 
will occupy about 13 acres, leaving about 23 acres 
for wharfage and other purposes. Contracts 
have been entered into for the construction of the 
dock, amounting altogether to about 224,5001. 


-Pustic Works (Manuracturine Districts). 





commencing at Wolferton church, and extending 
inland, past the Lynn and Hunstanton-road. It 
is computed that the vein averages about 4 or 5 


Wales, through General Knollys, of his discovery, 
a Royalty. 


AccipENts.—Nineteen arches at Brixton, be- 
longing to the South London Railway, in course 
of construction to connect the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway with the Crystal Palace and 
London-bridge stations, have fallen to the 
| ground a heap of ruins. These arches had been | 
| finished only about ten days, and the shoring | 
junder them had been removed. The sudden, 

change from frost to rain is blamed. At the | 
works of the new Government offices in course | 
|of erection in Downing-street, a tramway lately | 
| gave way, and the traveller on it fell and shock- 
ingly bruised several of the men. The third | 
floor of a malting-house at Stanground, near | 
| Peterborough, gave way lately, and -the weight 
| broke through the second floor, with all the) 
| grain on both floors. One man was killed and | 


| two injured.——The Turin journals state that | 











| the villa on the. banks of the lake of Como, be- | 
longing to the Countess Blevio, has tumbled 
| down, a great part falling into the lake. | 


CoLLEGIATE CHURCH oF THE CARMELITES, 
| Dustin.—This church, which is built on the 
off side of the quadrangle, or playground, of 
the Carmelite College, 41, Lower Dominick-street, 
Dublin, has been built in alternate courses of 
granite and dark stones, forming a pleasing con- 
|trast. It is over sixty feet long, and about 
_ twenty-six feet wide; and the ceiling, which is 
| groined, is twenty-six feet high in the centre. | 
|The church is divided into chancel and nave, and | 
| there is a gallery for a choir at the end. Op-| 
posite the chancel, a sacristy and cloister extend | 
| to the full length at one side of the church, and | 
|the other side is designed so that a narrow | 
| cloister may also be.added. The arches have | 
|alternate voussoirs of granite and red bricks. | 
The niches are of Caen stone, and the hoods of | 
the lower niches project with a graceful curve 
from the wall. The string courses and hood 
mouldings are of granite. The parapet is re- 
lieved with red brickwork, and capped with 
granite. Mr. Oliver T. Healy was the architect. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE IsLAND OF LEWIS.— 
Since Sir James Matheson became proprietor of 
the Seaforth estates in Lewis, about twenty 
years ago, he has spent, it is said, upwards of 
10,0001. on education alone. He has, besides, 
expended on roads, 20,0001.; bridges, 6,000. ; 
brickworks, 6,0001. ; patent slip, 7,0001.; steamers’ 
quay, 5001. ; fish-curing stores, 1,000I. ; draining, 
trenching, farm offices, &c., 50,0001. ; meal during 
the destitution years, partly repaid by labour, 
25,0001.; timber, 10,000/.; grain and seed to 
tenants, 6,0001.; steamers for opening up com- 
munication, 30,0001. ; emigration, 11,0001. ; Lews 
or Lewis Castle and grounds, 100,0001. ; arrears 
due by tenants abated, 10,000/.; peat-works, for 
distilling oils, &c., from peat, 15,000/.,—making 
altogether an expenditure of 307,500l. on his 
estate (the purchase price of which was 190,000/.), | 
all in the short space of twenty years. This iale | 
of the Hebrides abounds in Druidical edifices and | 
ruined .fortresses. Stornoway is (or was) its 
| only town. 














feet in depth, and will yield at least 2,000 tons per | 
acre. Mr. Wright has informed the Prince of | 


Feb. 15.—Out of 53 places which have obtained 
| powers to execute works, at the end of January, 
| 1864, the numbers of men employed are—skilled, 
810; unskilled, 2,536; or, on the whole, 3,346. 
This number represents not less than 10,000 
persons, as the men are for the most part mar- 


and is in correspondence with him to work it at | ried and have families. Some 1,000 or 1,500 


persons indirectly find employment in getting 
stone flags and in making bricks, &c. This 
would, with the men’s families, represent 3,000 
| persons, or, in the whole, some 13,000 persons 
/may be said to receive aid through the Public 
Works Act. The Poor Law Board have ordered 
, work for 1,036,8761. Mr. Rawlinson, the Go- 
vernment engineer, has reported on estimates 
amounting to 1,177,7431. Reports are being 
made each week as applications are sent in. 
The reports made and sanctioned provide for the 
working of 129 miles of main sewers and 145 
miles of streets formed and paved. This work 
is now in course of progress. The earthwork 
sanctioned will amount in the whole to some 
3,000,000 cubic yards. 

CLIFTON SusPENSION Bripce.—A report states 
that the progress of the works has been 
as satisfactory as was anticipated, and the 
engineers confirm the anticipations of the 
directors, that at the August meeting the 
works will be approaching completion. Mea- 
sures are in contemplation for erecting villa 
residences in the Leigh woods, which cannot 
fail to be of service to the undertaking. The 
capital of the company is 35,0001., of which less 
than 1,0001. remains unprovided, and the direc- 
tors feel confident that the deficiency will shortly 
be made good. The engineers (Messrs. Hawk- 
shaw & Barlow) report that, notwithstanding 
the unusually stormy weather in the autumn of 
last year, two of the main chains on the eastern 
side of the bridge have been completed and the 
fixing of the third chain is being proceeded with. 
The anchorages on the western side of the bridge 
are all completed, the anchor plates fixed, 
and everything is ready for proceeding with the 
chains as soon as the temporary staging can be 
shifted over to that side. The accounts show a 
total receipt of 19,7801. to the 31st of December 
last, of which a balance of 3,426. is unexpended. 


RatLwayY Matrers.—The directors of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company have declared a@ 
dividend at the rate of 24 per cent.——The 
proposed dividend of the London and North- 
Western Railway is 6 per cent. per annum, 
against 5} per cent. in the same period of 
1862.——The directors of the Victoria Station 
and Pimlico line recommended a dividend 
of 2 per cent. for the half-year, making 5 
cent. for the year, as compared with 4} per 
cent. in 1862. The directors put forth the fol- 
lowing estimate of prospective dividends,—viz., 
for 1864, 54 per cent.; for 1865, 6} per cent.; 
for 1866, 7} per cent.; for 1867, and in perpetuity, 
9 per cent.,with the probability of a small bonus 
every eighteen months.——The traffic receipts 
of railways in the United Kingdom amounted, 
for the week ending the 30th of January, on 
11,146 miles, to 563,9161., and for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, on 10,734 miles, to 
503,8351., showing an increase of 412 miles, and 
of 60,0811. in the receipts.——A new station on 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line 
has been opened at Dukinfield. The building is 
of stone, and contains the offices and 
waiting-rooms, &c. It will be of use to the west 
end of Ashton as well as to Dukinfield. 
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Compensation Case: Merroporiran Ratt- 
way.—At the Lord Mayor’s Court a writ of 
inquiry was recently instituted to assess the 
compensation to be awarded to the claimant in 
respect of a free public-house, known as the 
Grapes, in Whitecross-street, such premises 
having been taken by the defendants in accord- 
ance with their Line of Deviation Act. The 
claim was for 4,5001. Mr. Daniel Cronin, public- 
house surveyor and valuer, said he thought the 
claimant was entitled to 4,5001., and 10 per 
cent. for compulsory 
for the claimant, 3,8501. co 

PROTECTION OF THE METROPOLIS FROM FIRE.— 
In reply to Sir M. Farquhar, in the Commons, 


Sir G. Grey said he hoped to be able to intro- | long 


dace a bill during the present session for the 


better protection of the metropolis from fire. | houses 


The Metropolitan Board of Works had signified 
their willingness to undertake that duty, subject 
to the condition that the whole of the expense 
should not fall upon the ratepayers of the me- 
tropolis. As to the details, some further ar- 
rangements would have to be made, and he 
could not say when the bill would be finally 
prepared. 


InstTITUTION OF Civit ENGINEERS, Dustrx.—At 
the last general meeting of the institution, at 
the new buildings, Trinity College, the chair 
was taken by Professor Downing. The Rev. Dr. 
Haughton, F.T.C., read a paper “On the best 
mode of Calculating the Resistance to Fracture 
of large Iron Beams when struck.” 
He said his attention had been directed to this 

lem by the accident which happened to the 

ley Colliery engine-beam, in January, 1862. 
Professor H m gave, with some detail, the 
results at which he had arrived. A long discus- 
sion ensued. Mr. A. M‘Donnell then read a 
paper entitled “An Account of the Rapid 
Destruction of the Boilers of Locomotives on the 
Daaube and Black Sea Railway.” 

Water Surrpty ror Stow-on-THEe-Worp. — A 
committee, appointed by the inhabitants to 
make the necessary inquiries, came to the 
unanimous conclusion that the best means to 
obtain an unlimited and permanent water-supply 
for the town would be to adopt the Local 
Government Act of 1858, and raise money for 
that purpose upon the security of the rates. A 
requisition of twenty owners and ratepayers was 
accordingly signed and forwarded to the church- 
wardens, who convened a public meeting to con- 
sider a resolution for the adoption of the Act ; 
but upon the resolution being put to the meet- 
ing, it was lost by a show of hands. A poll was 
then demanded, and it took place on the 5th 
inst., with the following result :—For the Local 
Government Act, 95; against it, 45; majority 
for the Act, 50. The promoters, therefore, have 
petitioned the Secretary of State to approve 
the same. 


MonvuMENTAL.—A monument has been placed 
near the centre of the Ladye Chapel, in York 
Cathedral, to the memory of the late Archbishop | 
Musgrave, who held the see of York from 1847 
to 1860. The monument is a tomb in shape, 
and is of the Gothic style. In length the 
tomb is 8 feet 10 inches, in breadth 3 feet 
6 inches, and in height 3 feet 7 inches. Around 
the monument are sixteen circular columns 
of alabaster of a reddish tint surmounted 
with carved capitals illustrative of the vine- 
leaf and grapes, the oak-leaf and acorn, the 
thorn-leaf with blossom, &c. The tomb is of 
Caen stone, and on one side is the inscription. 
A figure of the Archbishop surmounts the tomb. 
It is about 7 feet in length, and represents 


It is the bust of Pam! Renier, the last but one of 


removal. The jury found | © 
mpensation. 


| Sehools, Marlborough-road, Banbury, Oxon :— 


Acctpents are Costiy.—We are told that the 
friends of the late Mr. Robson, the gentleman 
killed in December last, at Darlington, by the 
flooring of the newly-covered market giving way, 
pani a ag on the local board of health 
‘or 2,5001. 




















For first portion of warehouses, stables, &c. 
—_ Estate, Curtain-road. Mr, William 
tect :— 


TENDERS. 
For two out-offices, and stables on the Maindiff 
Comst teinte, Eiegerety. Elmslie, Franey, & 
(accepted) .erecescceeceseoee- 8,900 0 0 
oe tee lee Oe ee eee 
$ the north to the south coasts of the 
island : it ine the towns of Ventnor and Ryde, has 
an area of 8,870 statute acres, and contains 2,677 
Dobson, London . £1,200 0 0 
Smith, Northam: 1,080 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
700 0 0 
700 0 0 
600 0 (0 
525 0 @ 
525 0 0 
607 0 0 
475 0 0 
40 0 «0 
200 
4200 0 0 
40 0 («0 
#00 0 0 
#0 00 
344 8 O 
250 0 0 
2400 0 «06 
20 0 0 
195 10 0 
» on Miss 
Reddail, 
Ashby & Sons 00 
eam $3 
i 00 
Conder 00 
ce $3 
REY cccanccccovesovececessetssscaveseces 
00 








For a pair of small residences on the Addiscombe 

Setete, Croydon, for Mv. G. Mathews, Mo, Mommy 

Bance, — a 
ton 








ee Kl 415 0 0 
EEE ssninetorsmeninvcistominciicshenas 1,300 0 0 
52S ei mr se EB 1,170 0 0 
TRIES Sncitiscirvcinituniaiticerthinit 1,128 0 0 
peetercneaneysevenneetoe 1,072 10 0 
| RS 1,00 00 
Thomas & Jenkins ... . 103 0 0 
Blower = late) 1,027 10 0 
Wilson & Raynham 995 0 0 
969 0 0 


TIN ison teisocunianiicessiinipreiessapint 


For National Branch Bank at Camden Town, Mr, 
Thos. Chatfeild Clarke, architect :— 








MASE FE ODS: vcicrrndcmiavtetinsiensieitines £4,095 0 0 
Laurence & Sons . 3,832 0 6 
5 NTO el . 3,751 0 0 
Ashby & . 3545 0 0 
Patman & Co. ia 3,535 0 0 
AIL iss incsmepeeianntinetagnagtnnbanes 3,525 0 0 
Geriviner & Co...........0...ccerseses: 3,260 0 0 
Dewan BOD, covieseesiniviitiovencs 3,126 0 0 





For the erection of the New Wesleyan Chapel and 
Design No. 1, Design No. 2, 


in Stone, in Brick. 
. £4,300 0 0 £4,200 0 0 
3,900 0 0 ..,.... 3,650 0 0 
3,895 0 0 ...... 3,573 0 0 
3,400 0 0 ti... 3, 0 








Accepted for villa residence, at Ventnor, for P. 
O’Brien, Esq. Mr. Francis Newman, architect. Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 
Mason, Plasterer, $c. 
ef Beer ened ant, Wyte. £448 15 0 





For i Committee-room, Board- J a 
room, oy staircase, &c., to the Town-hall, & tas 8 
Francis Newman, town surveyor. jes sup- 























esoocssscse 








the Doges of Venice. 


For Station building, goods’ warehouse, engine-shed, 
Railwa: % 
Somaah Weel. erdithees. "jumaition togyied Uy Ta 








OC, H. Driver :— 

Simms & Marten ............006..000 £4,974 0 0 
I sigs sciibvencivaentoipenepe ns . . 
Senger a9 8 
IE cnc sciicelscuikinbiniapenenee 4,200 0 0 
pea eee a ton 9 0 

& cvverevee 3,940 0 O 
Wilson & (accepted)... 3,760 0 0 











yard 

5k oS 

a +. 250 0 0 

4) 225 0 0 

43 . pan 
aungeaaobinseeccosuate a 225 0 0 


© 108. extrs for keeping the drainage in for foar 
, keeping the drainage in repair 





nS Wk one tenethed villas, Hornsey-lane, N, 
Gale (accepted) oo... eee £2,200 0 0 


For enlargement and to Mount Pleasant House, 
seni Sir ee erry. Mr. J. W. Reed, archi- 























0 
0 
0 
0 
For houses and North-road, Forest-hill, for Mr. 
W.J.Thompson. Mr. R. P. Pullan, architect, Quanti- 
ties by Mr. E W. Crocker :— 
M 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
ty 
For new assembly-room, Gun Tavern, Croydon. Mr, 
00 
90 
09 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
For building Wine Vaults, Argyle House, Argyle. 
H. Mosely, 


street, for Messrs. Haig & Co. Messrs. W. & 
architects, Quantities supplied by W. W. Gwyther, 


Keddle, & Co. ......0..0000.. £11,250 0 06 
ES eRe 11,0865 0 0 
Naini sicivicovensecabscc ites 5 00 
Piper Wheeler ..................... 10, 0 0 
MIN iiss anstsgenso s cciicitie. «Me 10,700 0 0 
BE Ae IUD gs ssinoicdisbcwsceticpinasnidsss 0,609 0 0 
NN se i lank cages eased 10,112 0 0 











For warehouse and stabling, Curtain-road, 
Roldall, erahitest :— ae 


a 


coooosco 








mas. chien aide pices iaetdcetinamacbicgi “eo : 0 
Eaton & Chapman .................. ’ 0 
Es wal re ng ora eie 1,589 0 0 
Simms & Marten ................... ~ 15646 00 

Rinuiiiahepinuliniailibenretlapainaeneqiitenae 1,541 0 0 














All statements of facts, lists of tenders, £c., urust ‘ve sceompaniod 
the name and address of the sender ; ecsemaomnttna wf 
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444, WEST STRAND, W.C. 
Instituted 1837. Yncorporated 1846. 
4 The Subscription List Closes 
March 3lst. 
Every Subscriber of ONE GUINEA will receive a Volume of 
a TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS 
q OF THE RIME OF 
1 és Ps ay * 
j Che Ancient Mariner,” 
4 By S. T. COLERIDGE, 
Designed by J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A., expressly for this Society, bound in cloth and gilt, with the Poem 
handsomely printed on toned paper ; 
BESIDES A CHANCE OF A PRIZE AT THE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION 
IN APRIL. 





THE PRIZES INCLUDE 


PORCELAIN BUSTS OF H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


reduced from the original Bust by Mrs. Taorwycrort ; 
THE RIGHT TO SELECT FOR HIMSELF A VALUABLE WORK OF ART FROM ONE 
OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS ; 
STATUETTES IN BRONZE of “ Caracracts,” from the Statue by J. H. Fotry, B.A. ; 
STATUETTES IN PORCELAIN, entitled “Go To StzxEp,” from the Original by Jos. DurHam 
BAS-RELIEFS IN FICTILE IVORY of Subjects from Milton, by E. Wyon and R. JEFFERSON ; 
CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS of YOUNG ENGLAND, from a Drawing by G. A. Fripp: 
CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS of WILD ROSES, from a Drawing by Brinker Foster ; 
PROOF IMPRESSIONS of a SERIES of ETCHINGS by the late BR. Branparp; 
And other Works, all produced exclusively for the Society. 








SUBSCRIBERS HAVE THE OPTION OF TAKING ONE OR MORE ENGRAVINGS INSTEAD OF THE ABOVE VOLUME 
ARTISTS’ PROOFS MAY BE HAD FOR FIVE GUINEAS, WITH FIVE CHANCES IN THE DISTRIBUTION. 


) 7 GEORGE GODWIN, pore 
444, West Strand, W.O., February, 1964. LEWIS POCOCK, } te 
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[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, STAINED | ». 
GLASS WORKS, removing to New King- street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. GLASS and WALL 
PAINTINGS, and incised Stonework, for 
Churches and Dwellings. 





PRIZE DESIGNS.—* Undoubtedly, however, 
the finest show in this respect is made by 
Benson, who offered prizes for designs for watch- 
cases at the South Kensington Museum, and who 
by this means has secured some of the most 
exquisite ornamental details for watch-cases 
that are shown in the building.” — Times, 
May 7, 1862. Chronometer, duplex, lever, 
horizontal, repeaters, centre seconds, keyless, 
split seconds, and every description of watch, 
adapted to all climates. Benson’s Illustrated 
Pamphlet on Watches (free by post for twostamps) 
contains a short history of watch-making, 
with prices from 3 to 200 guineas each. It 
acts as a guide in the purchase of a watch, 
and enables those who live in any part of the 
world to select a watch, and have it sent safe by 
post. Prize Medal and Honourable Mention, 


Classes 33 and 15.—J. W. Benson, 33 & 34, | ployed, 


Ludgate-hill, London. Established 1749. Watch | 
and Clock Maker by Special Warrant of Appoint- | 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ee 





CLERK WANTED, who has a thorough 
ae a ER TACAROY tw a ~~{ trea er BUILDERS and 


OROUGH of DERBY. —SURVEYOR 








WANTED.—The Local Board of Health of the Borough of He must have hada goed 
Derby are desirous of appointing a SURVEYOR. He must be com- ate er @ good hand —For particulars 
petent ee of | Mesars. LLICOMBE, BON! S OAKLEY, Builders, Tun 
all works Se ae Lak © Wells. 
metal: streets, e 
public tine an leanatng of the Mand to superintend BUILDERS. 
such ‘e must be able ma i see 
to the fulfilment of the conditioss of the ts tor ing the WANTED, by a re by @ res otal Youn 
above or similar works. He will be required upon all newly pam y ate oP veg . os IM 


their drainage and conveniences, and —— as to their conformity 
of the Board. He will also 
cases involving +tractu- 
peerage By od their abatement ; to keep proper ac- 
with our aod matertals; to 
rd and their committees, and to 
me to time direct. in con- 


it 
a 
= 


Board (from whom fur- 
formation may on or before MUNDAY, the 22ad 
day of FEBRUARY {0 instant.— By order, 
JOSEPH {aig to the Local Board of Health. 

Fall-street, Derby, February 5, 


ERK of "WORKS ~ WANTED, imme- 


diately —Apply letter, stating on precy Work: 
references, ly Ben vdieo diy. «Ron FP. 23, Heurietta- 
street, Covent Garden. 


y 
sf 











ERK of WORKS. — WANTED, to 
SUPERINTEND the ERECTION of a Woes moyen. Sd BY 
CLERK of WORKS.—A by letter only, send copies o 
monials and amount of uired, to SEARLE, SON, a YUP 4 4, 


Bloomsbury-place, W.C. on or before WEDNESDAY, the 24th inst. 


ROYDON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 
J To SURVEYORS and DRAUGHTSMEN.— WANTED, for about 
IX MONTHS, an SURVEYOR, 'to complete the survey 
of the of (Prop don. Terms, 31. per week. Also an experievced 
DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to the plotting of surveys, aud mecha- 
nical — geverall c. 


Terms, 38« ~ week. _ Applications in 
— , are to be for- 
to me, on or ey | the lst of MARCH next. 
BALDWIN LATHAM, or and Surveyor. 


Engineer's Office, Townhall. Croydon, February 17, 1864. 


R. DRESSER has an OPENING in his 


— for TWO STUDENTS of ORNAMENTAL ART. A 




















; hha x CLERK. — WANTED, 
0 


i bi -“ aes will be required.—No. 2, Myrtle- 
place, North-end, Falham, 8. 





VENING EMPLOYMENT.—WANTED | YW 





immediately, the services of a first-clas DRAUGHTSMAN. 
One Italian work preferred. 
H. 6. 8. 6, New Bosweil-court, wc, 








in the’ 
Office of a first-class Builder, a resp-ctable ond intelligent | 
UTH. Must have filled a similar situation before, be —— at 
hand. No bee for the first six 
all particulars, to 


Mr. H. Wateon, Stationer, 8t. Aune’s- 





vemos in De aie neat tegen. sn 


BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ree: ARCHITECT re SURVEYOR, with 
available | my? P ncxggyr ane, perspectives 

dilapidations, &. on moderat 
terms — Address, ARCHITECT, Om Office of “ The Builder.” 


ERSPECTIVES, GEOMETRICAL and 


other DRAWINGS, 
MADE and COLOURED by the Advertiser, from rcugh Sketches or 


otherwise. 
ADDRESS, C. 70, CAMBERWELL NEW-ROAD, 8. 


O BUILDERS and TRADESMEN in 


GENERAL.— BOOKS KEPT, Bills and Accounts made out with 
a ig heey Calculations for Contracts, &c. Letters of 
, and Ge Correspondence, description, 


every 
with Se aeteade aa ae ae ak BELCHER, Carpenter 
c— Business Agent, 4, Cornelia-terrace, Barnsbury-park, 

















MP0, PRACTICAL CARPENTERS | and) We 
JOINERS, who can com 


mand 3001. as PARTNER ina 
first-clacs established BUILDER'S and DECORATOR'S FIRM in the 
West tT Saeacacheadnaene , to H. U, at Messrs. Jenson’s, 45, Goswell- 
street, 


BB BU ££ 8 i 2 es 


ARTIST and ARCHITECTURAL COLOURIST, 
UMMOND CHAMBERS, 
10, JOHN STRERT, ADELPHI, W.C. 








N Architect 


ASSISTANTS, — : 
uires the immediate 
services of an able DRAUG 
to F. RB. W. care of Mr. 


AN.—Address terms 
references, Roebuck, Sustionse, Destine. 
ton-street, Wolverh-«mpton. 


A® Architect requires the SERVICES of 
Sb MSs get eae etree 
eae One who tan speak and write French flaen 


ferred.— Apply, —_ references and salary required, to ARC! 
ews Agent, 220, Gray's-inn-road, W.C. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 








of 
Foatotes, Mari 





TO PAINTERS AND DECORA’ 
OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM, in a 


vin cial town, @ fiset-ciam energetic 
NR yp ry ewe hg 


measure work, and make ap accounts, te will 
bo sepaled=-dadoten, coating tenia, to W. Ream of Noble kien 


N 





SsAW- 
N act intelligent Y Man RE- 
A° comes. reas ent You of the trade, 


The striciest pr we. boos to honesty, and general character 
Ternired. — on MONDAY TEN to TWELVE, at BRUNS- 
Witt ea FL rumech ee Bene sine Baan 


IMBER TRADE—WANTED, 
thoroughly competent Man as FOREMAN. Also a Town 
TRAVELLER, and a hg - Bd a JUNIOR iok CLERK. App! 
lars as to salary, w 
* The Builder.” 





ANTED, in an Architect's Office, an 


‘ASSISTANT of good 
eee 


etevene pers. gy ry 





ANTED, in og hy Office of “of the Adver- 


a senpectable YOUTH asan pe seg dager PUPIL. 





be quick and accu- 





apply to 





Address, H. P. 47, Great Coram: 


a> 





Ww; 


Wheel eat say Peend, A. 


ANTED, an “Experienced WORKING 


FOREMAN, Must be ateady.—App'y, by letter, 
uired, to 


the Marble and Slate Wo: i, foie 





None but 


ANTED, 


Tunbridge a 


AND we aon 


weBTAIRCASE HA HAND and JOIN 
need apply. 


2 pee em 


a First - class 


ne oo 


> 





ANTED, a Youn 


Man, 


Be ans hve te the PAINTING, PLUMBING, "GRAINING, 
some es 
U,V. care of Holtham 


cea street, Hackney. 


himself 
a Hoe tose pre-paid, 


& Son, 





aii 


ANTED a YOUTH in a Builders 
writer, quick at figures, and ca 
salary required, to B. E. 24, P. ince’s- 


Office who is 


mensions. ress, 
street, Lambeth, 8. 


can square 





ANTED, x GaAs EN GINEER, to PRE- 


the Construction of Gas 
im the couaty of Camberiland.— 


and Superintend 
Mr. 


IX, Solicitor, 61, Lowther. 


-atreet, 





W 


duties, and of strict sobriet; 


Enfeld-road North, King-' 


ANTED, a WORKING SHOP FORE- 


MAN of sdenuee, One who thoreugh y understands his 


ug’ 
~Apply. by letter fen to A. Z. 33, 
ik stating terms and where last eng: ged. 





Ww’ 


nod 


GASFITTER. Shontaiy 


ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 


SITUATION as PLUMBER 


busine s. Fn eee, Be 5, Bid- 
eee treet, ghar neha Londuv, W. 3 





Lite experience in an 
write a good 
road 


ANTED, a Young Man, from 18 to 20 


of ager, in a Builder's Office ; “ame who has had some 


architect’ 


‘6 or builder's office 


preferred. Must 
hand.—Apply to Mr. ORMSUN, Stauley-bridge, Kiog’s- 





would ip Eoeahol os one of the family, and 
— Address, | | of Building, Surveying. &.— Address, ae 


Town or 


with a 


| required for aterm of four years, and 
ur-street, Oxford-street. 


| Wardcur-stre. 


ANTED, to PLACE a YOUTH, aged 16, 


Guenter, 


ider, where he 


amount of 
Particulars, tu 


an Poco kuowledge 


Pre yt 
A.B. 8 





A. B. cate of | FOREMAN of 
‘ost-office. Understands it ite b 
| manny years in one of the frst firms in Landon. 
Office of “ The 


ECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


ANTED, by a thorough ly practical 


Trade-man, or 
DECORA 


it experience, a 


RS, &. or to MANAGE a BUSINESS. 


+ 





ials.— Address, L M. 


ae gy oy &c. having been 
Can have the highest 





TION as 


PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


BR Omee of | Wane ea 


ANTED, for a constancy, a good | its Be 5, Onldbeth-tortaae, Os 


GRAINER and who would not object to make | 
himself generally usefal. Must be trustworthy and cxpable of | 
taking the tof a job. Good wages will be given.—Apply | 
to H. W. PO. N, Wellington, Salop. 


ANTED, 








London. Must be a carpenter and jo'wer by trade, well v 

staircases, quick in setting out rods, marking out stutf to sod 
a thorough master’s man. Wages Six Sbil- | 

chance to rixe,— by i 





ANTED, as ARTICLED CLERK in the 
Oftee of an Architect ons Suezeves, oe “es ewn a 
good hand, v acquai plan drawing. No prem 
yt \ med to Messrs. WATERLOW & 80NS, 49, elaneah 
street, 8.W, 





URVEYORS’ AND BUILDERS’ C 


ANTED, in the Office of a ry or 
Builder, 


oy YOUNG MAN, aged 
e surveys, 


Assess 

Gutions, tabs out quantitien neers ogtteaien tate coheed Ut 

apy connected with the business of a su’ veyor and 

at first, 258. per week.— Address, stating where last 

avd how long, with all other full particulars, to A. B. care 
of Mr. H, Watson, Stationer, 8t. Ann's-lane, General Post-office. 








ANTED, i ins a Builder's Office i in th the o City, 


a YOUTH uare dimensions, and 
of ls, Ae. —ADpHY by Heiter to 3. A aC tend ate oy 





f Reneney) tauhedtated 
W JY ANTED (fx « poten) immedi apie, |) 


workman.— A) %. N 
tr place, Eari-street, — poly a ™ zs 


Listen's, 


the Advertise. a SITUA- 

reer GLAZIER, and PAINTER. Good 
RIGRAVE, at Mr. 
Coldbeth, @ 


Plumber, 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Builder's 


Son, aged 23. Has managed the affairs and accounts, and 


a WORKING FOREMAN) | paid soem, of 8 small 





work, draw 


builder's b Can 
(a perm «neney babe omy in a country town 20 miles a A. CHA Sanh ‘Stee tes ~~ oe soit » 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


ANTED by the advertiser ‘WORK by 


the PIECE, or DAY WORK. Is a good Plamber, Glazier, 


and Gas-fitter.— Address G. FAULKS, 121, Great Saffron- -hill, Hol born, 





W. 


RVEYORS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Address, A. B. 53, Upper Mary 


itzroy-equare. 


ANTED by TWO Good JOINERS 


an ENGAGEMENT to go abroad, for Six or Twelve Months. 
lebon »-street, Fi 





wes 


A. Office of 





working drawings 
Knowledge of, building, the 
ing ot moderate tT) 


tras, and 


usting 


ND SURVEYORS. 


ARCHITECTS A 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, with several 


of works, measur- 


for & permanency.—Addres, J. 
pee A cmon ye BL Jes 


, WE, 


accounts, " % mL ee? 





” anereD, Es Ga 


door, town or 


ic unuie t's Gouna 


Vaeereeek Westminster, 8. 


wwolkine 


KING pouaman ; 


cuter and Joiner, ~ 


in or out 
. 


a Geihieehspal nad sohole —Addrem, F. 





ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, b by a first- 


—_, MARBLER and GRAINER Addisons, 


expertenice, « SITUATION aa above Can prepare + 
and specifications, &c., survey and level; hase 


ANTED, 2» RE-ENGAGEMENT ao? 


es eet Gaetan ee ie 


Rib duties Uncacnplionsble reference and and testimontals frvin 

















ployers.—Address, J. C. 8, goon Wisteceens * 


TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND WOUSE DECORATORS. Newington, 
aa ree ood CHARGE _ ees cousrnt ANTED, va SITUATION, 4° tical 
it on a y a prac 
to A. house of Mousciaaper, 4, Sakeer piann Penman aie Bel wn ad pxpertenced FAPERUANGER, | ae Prith-strset, Gobo, 
ANTED, 2 MANAGER, or CLERK of | *————________ 
keg ORES fa Dalida « Stone Pie, Head, ond other See ANTED, by a thoroughl Man. 
considerable experience of ehthowe st Scar gai yo a Joiner by a RE-ENG itl aa SHOP or OUTe 
rub-marine mason! apply. ppl Mt also | DOOR FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of Works, either in Twwn oF 
iso mont’ at knowledge Westaniact ~~ ' | country. —Address, A. Y. 37, Goawell-street, EC. 
BERS, BUILDERS, ao. 
WANTED, by » Heating and gece Was ANTED, by the Advertiser, rvs. 


ENGINEFR, o nig age yin ed 
pa separ builders, &>. ng 8 
po ine omy Terms,—salary and commission. Ad. 








L. G. Office of “ The Butider.” 


BBB ype A) = TH BRANCH HAND, Is iene 
do gasfitting.— Address, T. 


glazier, 


